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hy best 
point t 


medical authorities seem to agree upon one 


hat those who are employed to try the various 


wind-instruments in the factories before they are shipped 
for sale are exempt from pulmonary affections. This can 
only proceed from the continual use to which the lungs are 
put by h employes. The assertion that the lungs are 
benefited by judicious singing practice is too old to be en- 
larged upon here, but too great stress cannot be laid upon 
the recommendation that urges parents to see that children 
ire ft taught to sing. We say rightly advisedly, when 
delicate throats are utterly ruined by the general system of 
bawling" that is often encouraged under the name of 
Sl 
fewer the recognition of sterling merit is the 
aim of rival bodies, competition is its own defense : 
where money and self-glorification are alone the object, 
rivalry has no raéson d’étre, and is always a despicable dis- 


of meanness and jealousy. And this assertion holds 


gor er it be of orchestral bodies, vocal societies or 
opera-houses, ‘The best in art’’ should be the primary 
consideration with the powers that be, more especially when 
this best could be attained in conjunction with financial suc- 
ce If there is one thing calculated to bring out the small- 
ness of mind of average individuals, it is when they are pit- 
t against each other. Selfish aims are all very well, but 
farth in a certain point they should not be allowed to 
e, and in public matters lofty ideas should dominate. 
= 

HOULD not Messrs. Abbey and Mapleson soon begin 
S to see that the old répertoire of threadbare Italian 
operas, even W presented with first-class artists, chorus, 


hestra and stage accessories, has lost some of its time- 


ge 
] tt 


ractiveness ? Does not the fact that ‘‘ Mignon” 


and “ Faust,” thus far proved to be the best-drawing operas, 
yive them a straw that shows which way the wind blows ? 





Why not make at least a trial and present some more mod- 
ern works, seeing that there is the artistic material on hand 
ti I whole press of New York will undoubtedly 
be with them in such a noble effort, and the public, we 
k ready to hear something new, if even in the 
beginning, merely for curiosity’s sake. They are evidently 
ng tired of macaroni, and any other dish is bound to 

p ( palatable 

~ 

M‘ HENSCHEL, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, is praised by Boston journals for the severe 


i¢ has inaugurated in connection with these con- 
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and has the doors of the hall closed as soon as the concert 
commences, so that late-comers are stopped from annoying 
those who have made it a point to be ontime. Mr. Hen- 
schel is not the first conductor who has adopted such regu- 
lations, but that he is a firm advocate of their employment 
must be put down to his credit. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation, that with regard to the important regulations above 
referred to, they are now enforced at nearly all concerts of a 
high order given in this country. It was not so some years 
back, and thus ia one important matter we have made dis- 


tinct progress. 


ISZT is reported to have said of a young and talented 
L musician who was recently presented to him under 
favorable circumstances, that “he deserves that the critics 
should denounce him.” There is much food for thought in 
this remark, for men of superior gifts are aware how ridicu- 
lously the average musical critic wrote of them and their 
works when they first appeared, and were, consequently, un- 
known. Berlioz and Wagner were ridiculed unmercifully, 
and, what is more, would be again, if the outset of their 
career could happen now instead of being a thing of the 
past. It is always safe to speak well of those who have 
outlived the strokes of pigmies, and always equally safe to 
ridicule those (even if they have as great talent as some who 
have preceded them) who are only just making their appear- 
ance on the horizon. 


A 


materially alter the opinions that critics have written anent 
their talents. The 7?mes in a recent issue feels called upon 
to deny ever having published the ridiculous rubbish about 
an actress that a Southern journal asserts appeared in its 
Certain it is that very few criticisms are reprinted 
Some- 


FEW words should be written in condemnation of un- 
scrupulous artists—we mean those who falsify and 


columns. 
verbatim et literatim by artists or their managers. 
thing is added, or still oftener omitted, and this ‘ some- 
thing” is generally of a qualifying nature. For advertising 
purposes, no doubt, fulsome praise of the artists forming a 
concert troupe has its value, especially when it is the ques- 
tion of performances in small towns; but the practice is 
reprehensible from other points of view, and last of all, 
critics and the papers for which they write have some rights 
which artists and managers should feel bound to respect. 


N 


from Europe. 
casion to remark, that although we were rapidly progress- 
ing in the matter of technical execution, the creative faculty 
On this point we beg 


= 
ATURALLY its 
to interview Theodore 
Among other things, Mr. Thomas took oc- 


enough the Hera/d sent 
Thomas on his recent return 


reporter 


was weak in this country at present. 
to differ with Mr. Thomas, but allowing, for the nonce, that 
he is right in his estimate of the work attempted by resident 
composers, be asked, 


may appropriately 
“ What encouragement and help has Mr. Thomas extended 


the questions 
to those who labor as composers among us, and how is the 
creative faculty to flourish or even to develop without kindly 
recognition of the efforts made by resident composers, and 
from whom should such encouragement and recognition 
proceed if not from those who hold positions like Thomas 
and Damrosch ?’ 

The fact is Messrs. Thomas and Damrosch completely and 
deliberately ignore what they seemingly pretend to wish to 
help forward. Foreign productions are brought over here in 
abundance, which, in some instances are of poorer quality 
than might be picked up from the ground right here. But 
they are foreign, and what more does the American public 
want ? That Mr. Thomas is no composer is very generally 
conceded, but Dr. Damrosch makes a claim to be one by the 
production of some of his own works at the concerts over 
which ke has control. He does this to the exclusion of 
everybody else’s compositions, and is generally smiled at by 
those who are able to grasp the situation. 

We will go a step farther and assert that, even when 
-a work by a resident composer is performed (after many un- 
pleasant efforts to secure the hearing desired), the conductor 
generally manages to have it playe.i in such a manner as to 
disgust the composer and give the audience the worst im- 
pression of it possible. Why should this state of affairs ex- 
ist, if our conductors are really desirous of encouraging and 
recognizing the creative talent they so often aver is so weak 
among us ? 

The truth of the matter is words are cheap—very cheap ; 
but actions which tell are lacking. ‘ Where there's a will 
there’s a way,” is a proverb that has never been belied, and 
which is peculiarly appropriate applied to the subject under 
discussion. The more talent or even genius a composer 





possesses here, the less is he likely to be brought forward. 
The main object is not to help, but to put down and crush 
aspiring composers. This is the true state of the case, and 
none know it better than those who could, if they would, do 
much toward the needed elevation of the mest gifted musi- 





begi 


ns promptly, refuses to grant any encores, 


cians in our midst. 


Rich Criticism. 
N this way doth the American Art (?) Journal 
wrestle with musical criticism. At least, the following 
effort is but a faint imitation of those awe-inspiring specimens 
of learning that generally appear in its columns, and which 
produce mighty peals of laughter from those who chance to 
get hold of the paper. Let us begin: 

‘* The fugue, which opened the symphony, showed the want 
of brazen instruments —being somewhat perceptible through- 
out this piece. As the fugue retreated into the back-yard, in 
order to give way for the a//egro mavement, we notice the cat- 
violins came out in full number and force, and this particular- 
ly well, and the softer part of the retreat was rendered ina 
very feeling (not feline) manner—the changing keys and rein- 
troduction of the air by the chief cat (Thom-cat) being specially 
well marked, considering the air was foggy and the situation 
on the fence very precarious. This movement was brought to 
a necessary close in a spirited but very scratchy style because 
the fugue reappeared with determined energy, although its 
entry was marked by atime which was very defective toward 
the end, notwithstanding no opposition was made to its taking 
the right of way by the army of cat-violins, who had given up 
their well-earned milk to make room for this never-to-be-for- 
gotten ‘ brassful fudge.’ 

‘‘The characteristic of the a//eyretto movement is the change 
of keys, which was well noted and exfressiy given. It would 
have been expressed to its destination by that great and sub- 
limely expressive company, known as the Adams Express 
organization, but the cat-violins preferred to have it out their 
own way, and thus permitted the Thom-cat to express the air 
or movement of airs in his own manner, when, of course, he 
expressed himself to the effect that Decker & Son’s pianos 
were the only instruments that could fully express the full 
sweetness of such an adorable alieyretto movement. The 
adagio was a soulful exhibition of muted basses, and helped 
onward by the exquisite skylarking of the cat-violins and still 
lo‘tier piccolo warblings—all of which sounds produced a de- 
lightful effect upon 
the back-yard fences, and mewing in unison to the spell- 
A grander idea of the harmony of the 


upon the numerous audience seated 
bound oboe players 
spheres could scarcely ever have been presented, which is, 
indeed, much to be said of so inglorious a symphony even be 
it written by the great composer Mendelssohn himself.” 

Such is the style of criticism our fully appreciated contem- 
porary indulges in, when it hears the great symphony that 
serves as introduction to Mendelssohn's noble choral work, 
‘*The Hymn of Praise” (Lobgesang). Of the final chorus we 
are told that ‘‘it opened with the bass—tenors, altos and trebles 
following, until all blended in one general ™ ow, yet, never- 
theless, each part keeping its distinctness, being brought to a 
close by the reappearance of the leading subject, again given 
out with electrifying effect by the chief Thom-cat, aided by a 
full flourish of the brasses."” (What learning and eloquence !) 

Of the duet and chorus, ‘* I waited for the Lord,” we are in- 
formed that raptures were the order of the evening, and an 
encore, which was made dvud/e by enthusiasin, was followed 
by a very pretty chorus, and thus the intriguing cantata took 
up its thread and carried the audience on and forward through 
its beautiful and bewitching mazes.” (Oh, Thom! however 
could you do it!) Then of the tenor aria, ‘* He counteth all 
your sorrows,” we are not disappointed to read that ‘‘ the 
tenor soloist kept the time well in hand, and was not carried 
‘ off his legs’ by the influence of the music, nor did the con- 
ductor ever lose his head, even in the powerfullest choruses, 
but felt the importance of wielding his stick cleverly, only 
when he once lost pat ence and threw it with expressive force 
at the chief Thom-cat!" (Sacré-mento /) 

The Musical Lyres. 
HE friendly rivalry between the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the Academy of Music went on spiritedly 
this last week. The reports from both places are encouraging, 
and Mr. Abbey and Mr. Mapleson are undoubtedly convinced 
that al! is well. A good deal of facetiousness has developed, how- 
ever, amid the roar of artillery and the bang, bang, bang of the 
Colonel Mapleson especially has grown merry. He 
‘‘big brewery,” and professes to be 


small arms. 
now calls the rival house a 
waiting the time when the spot will be given over to hops and 
small beer. 

Mr. Abbey preserves a dignified silence and lets the gallant 
Colonel do talking enough for both. 

The Colonel, per contra, has brought out Mme. Tiozzo, Miss 
Josephine Yorke and Mlle. Pattini, feeling his way up to Patti, 
who, the Colonel intends, will sweep the Metropolitan Opera 
House out of existence by a grand four de force. We are all kept 
on the gui vive by this kind of thing, and yet find it very interest- 
ing. We feel as dubious over the result, however, as does the 
ordinary politician who reads the Sux, and invariably finds Hen- 
drix of Brooklyn forging ahead, while his neighbor who reads the 
Tribune uniformly discovers that Hendrix is no more, while 
Mayor Low has left Hendrix out of sight. 

This is the result of how you look at it. And so, dear Colonel 
Mapleson, your vision may be affected, and so, too, may that of 
Mr. Abbey. There is so much smoke in the air yet that no man 
can make affidavit about the precise bearings of the opera house 
war. When the Metropolitan Opera House becomes a brewery, 
or when the Academy of Music collapses and Colonel Mapleson 
makes manifestoes no more, then we shall know where we are, 





and hardly before. 
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Robert Schuma n and his Works. 


Essay BY Louis EHLERT. 
{Translated for The Musical Courier by H. D.] 
period of his labors does the whole power 


of a nature which creates its world out of itself, appear 
They brim over with that 


A‘ no 
with such force as in these first works. 
robust ideality which is so sympathetic to congenial natures, and 
so repellent to the great masses. With inherent pride they turn 
their backs upon the common. run of things and pursue the 
heights of their aim with the far-reaching eye of an Alpine 
hunter. To the snow-bound borders of extinct existence his 
glowing heart ofttimes impels the artist, who never returns with- 
out bringing back with him strange blossoms. 

Among the works to which I here refer, I include the ‘* Inter- 
‘** Papillons,” the ‘‘ Toccata,” ‘* Davidsbiindlertinze,” 
** Carnival,” the F sharp minor Sonata, the Phantasie-stiicke, 
‘* Children Scenes, “¢ 
the ‘‘ Blumenstiick,” Novel- 


mezzi,” 


” ” 


Symphonic Studies, ‘* Kreisleriana, 
Major Fantasie” 
letten, ‘‘ Nachtstiicke, 
op. 32. ‘These alone would confer immortality upon Schumann. 


He who, like myself, has personally witnessed the first appear- 


Humoresque, 
” “*Faschingsschwank ” and the four pieces 


ance of these works, will remember the impressions they called 
forth at that time. 
first confined to the limits of a club. 
piano became the medium of poetry was so original that those 


The circle which comprehended them was at 
The manner in which the 


men who scarcely conquered Beethoven sufficiently to play his F 
minor sonata, found themselves face to face with a problem diffi- 
cult of solution. In classical circles the question arose, whether 
one here encountered a genius who brusquely discarded all tradi- 
tion, or but the robust vigor of an imagination warmed by the 
romantic school, and this discussion became all the livelier from 
the fact that the more comprehensible Mendelssohn seemed so 
much better adapted to musical requirements. Fortunately, at 
all times, there exist persons who have an intuition of genius. 
Failing these, the public comprehension of Schumann would not 
Are 
whose whole acquaintance with Schumann is restricted to those 
Un- 


der such circumstances it were but necessary that, led by his own 


have progressed so rapidly. there not at this day critics 


compositions which they may accidentally hear at concerts ? 


incapacity, a player should choose a piece adapted only to a 
small room and play it in a larger one, and the verdict would be 
ready. As thougu it could be the fault of an interior if it be 
handled with open windows ! 

Von Wasielewski relates in his biography that Schumann after- 


He 


deprecating and ironical way.” I 


ward termed works of this period ‘‘ empty, confused stuff.” 


is said to have done so in a ** 
emphasize *‘ ironical,” for it is difficult to conceive that a man like 
Schumann should thus have relinquished al! connection with the 
ground traits of his nature. Yet, even if we accept this as a possi- 
bility, our experience that great men are but unreliable exponents 
of their own literature would but be enriched by an additional 
example. 

From out of these first, rich manifestations of a rapture which 
had indulged to satiety ir the romantic and isolated contempla- 
tion of its own creations, there was developed—though at first 
with the timidity with which game emerges from its forest covert— 
a desire for sociality, for a contact with the outer world, and, as a 
necessary consequence, for broader creations which would not 
portray inner life in its secret, simple aspects alone, but also in 
its complex relations. Traces of a more robust evolution may 
already be perceived in the Fantaisie and in the Florestan Euse- 
bius Sonata, though even they retain sufficient of the Mimosa na- 
ture. ‘The G minor Sonata, too, especially in the extreme move- 
ments, reaches with an appearance of hearty gratification into real 
world life. Still, an element of privacy and exclusiveness attaches 
He moved so little in actual life 


that, as a result, the most alive of his creations ever carried with 


to even his freest compositions. 


them traces of a dream. All who have enjoyed his personal ac- 


quaintance will find this statement confirmed by his whole man- 


ner. When he spoke, it seemed as though he were first com- 
pelled to come to terms with an inner vision ; everything about 


His 
glance, his speech and motions seemed veiled. The gentle flower- 
image of his inner life unveiled itself only to the moonlight. One 
became imbued with the feeling that to him all the phenomena of 


him appeared to beam in a radiance from another world. 


the actual world were but correlative to his dreams. 

In such organizations all things assume a mysterious character. 
Insufficiency becomes event, while adequacy is called in question. 
They feel and experience otherwise, and arrive at different con- 
clusions than do we. Art is the only possible existence for them. 
And even this will ever bear the twilight duskiness of a world 
shaded with the saddening reflections from the light of longing. 

Fortunately, every life at one time resounds with so stirring a 
strain that its avalanches break away and are lost in the vale. 
When the earth and man enter upon the bright spring-time, there 
comes an end of all dark brooding ; dainty buds burst forth, and 
care no longer awakens doubts of the promises they unfold ina 
thousand perfumes. And his heart was touched by sucha spring. 
There had been enough of the unrevealed joys of this life of bud- 
ding ; now heaven’s broad dome was spread out in a liberating 
expanse, and, beneath its beautiful light, leaf and blossom as- 


sumed bright colors. 

The tendency toward outward development continually became 
more mighty in him ; still, before he was to find the road to the 
symphony, to the quartet and the ‘‘ Peri,” his lyric powers were 
once more to exhaust their full exhilarating force, albeit in a 
changed form. 

I regard it as a characteristic and deeply-rooted trait of Schu- 


| opportunity to give lessons. 











mann’s nature that it should only have attained to the Zied, sub- 
sequently to the fantastic portrayals of pianoforte poetry. The 
Lied is always a power in directing the emotions, for its province 
lies in seeking out intimate relations between the voice and the 
The keyboard represents a miniature infinity, it 
When brought into con- 


instrument. 
is unlimited and yielding as the air. 
nection with other elements of tone it becomes finite, confines 
itself to certain bounds, principally to those relating to the char- 
acter of its tone-coloring, but also to the limits of a fixed position. 
Schumann’s first st€p into the material world was in the Lied, 
and, strange to relate, the voice did not represent to him that I 
am to which the pianoforte, as world, was but the accompani- 
ment ; for him the voice was the material and rather rude expo- 
nent of a limitless personality vested in the keyboard. And his 
will-power, his idea of the actual world were confined to this 
modest utterance. The process, however, of compelling from 
the fundamental elements not only a personal interpretation, as in 
his pianoforte writings, but a more expanded worldly significance 
became of invaluabie advantage in those later productions which 


aimed at Higher ends. 
[To be Continued.] 


Marcella Sembrich. 


HE portrait of Mme. Sembrich occupies the 


front page of this issue, and some account of her life will | 


be of interest. She was born on February 15, 1858, at Wisnewe- 
zyk, a bourgade gallicienne, her father being a certain Casimir 
Kockanski. 


wherein the virtues of the various saints were discussed, and the 


Before she was baptized, a family council was held, 


relative importance of the different godmothers of the vicinity 
After much discussion, the family council in question 
the 


gone over. 


selected two names, Proxéde and Marcelline, after which 
child was carried to the church and formally baptized. 

M. Kockanski inherited nothing from his parents, and had 
At 


first he only played on the violin, but later on he became familiar 


therefore to work hard all his life in order to earn his bread. 
with several other instruments, all of which he mastered without 


instruction from anyone. Not being able to buy even a poor 
piano, he carved out with his own hand some wooden boards, 
which he adjusted and fixed like a clavecin, and on this improvised 
piano he gained a good knowledge of technique. Teaching 
music was his way of eking out a subsistence, and, thanks to his 
Not 


being able, however, to hold his own with the best professors of 


varied musical knowledge, he never was in actual want. 


the chief towns of Galicia, he was forced to pass with his family 


from one Polish town to another, staying where he could find an | 


In this way the little Marcelline 
made many journeys before she was well able to walk. 

Loving music and working incessantly, Kockanski was severe 
He commenced to teach his daughter the piano 
It 


often happened, especially during the long winter nights, that the 


and exacting. 
at four years of age, and at six made her study the violin. 


old man, awakened by the remembrance of a special piece of 


music, made his daughter rise, who, shaking with cold and weak | 


with fatigue, was forced sometimes to accompany him on the 
piano for entire hours, and sometimes to play the violin, while he 
himself, lost in his thoughts, listened, forgetting sleep and repose. 

From her twelfth year young miss Kockanski was obliged to earn 
her bread by the exercise of her musical ability, and was ex- 
tremely happy when she could earn two or three florins per day. 


She did not at this time dream that ten years after she would be | 


treading the boards of the chief opera-houses in the world. 


For ten years Jean Badman de Janowitch was known through- | 


He was of Armenian 
Not being 
married, he was incessantly visiting the house of one friend or 


out Galicia as Grandfather Janowitch. 
origin and Polish at heart, and had a small pension. 


another, and was everywhere welcome, being a good story-teller, 
and being able to play on the piano his own chansons. They 
were of a simple cracovienne or mazurka form, but were imbued 
with deep sentiment. Marcella Sembrich has preserved among 
her early souvenirs two strophes of a Dounka (reverie) written by 
Grandfather Janowitch. This good old man had a passion—that 
of discovering unknown talents, and when he was convinced he 


had found one, nothing restrained him from bringing it forward. 


Little Marcelline naturally very soon obtained the first place in | 


his estimation, for he comprehended her gifts at once, and left no 
stone unturned to develop them, and did it with paternal tender- 
ness. It is strange, however, that although he recognized her 
talent for the violin and especially for the piano, he did not per- 
ceive the talent she had for singing, for as soon as she wauld at- 
tempt to sing, he told her roughly ‘‘ not to bawl so.” The town 
of Léopol, or Lemberg, as the Germans call it, possesses a con- 
servatory of music, at whose head is a pupil of Chopin, which 
enough to be considered as an oracle there. 


1S 


One fine morning 


Marcella, then twelve years, presented herself in company with | 


Janowitch, before this disciple of Chopin, who, finally, conde- 
scended to hear her play. Although she had taken no lessons from 
anyone but her father, she played in fine style pieces by Liszt 
and Thalberg. But Chopin’s pupil did not seem to think highly 
enough of Marcella’s playing, and thus Janowitch, whose faith in 


her talent was great, consulted with a young piano professor | 
named Wilhelm Stengel, the same person whom Mme. Sembrich | 


married seven years later. 

Herr Stengel soon recognized Marcella’s talent, and after hav- 
ing taught her for four years the whole classical repertory insisted 
on her going to Vienna to study under M. Epstein. Afterward 
she took council of Liszt, all of which was done at the expense of 
Herr Stengel. 

Up to the arrival of Marcella at the capital of Austria,» ‘ery- 
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| one predicted for her a great future as a pianiste. At Vienna, 
| however, they perceived the great charm of her voice. Epstein 
counselled her to abandon the piano for atime, and to 
herself to the cultivation of her voice. With great determination 
she went to Milan, where she studied under Professor Lamperti’s 
son, when after two years, in 1877, she made her début in ‘“‘I 
| Puritani,” on the Italian stage, at Athens, and achieved a great 
For three months she personated roles requiring great 
Among the operas in which she appeared 
Eight days before 


devote 


triumph. 
flexibility of voice. 
| under the name of Posio, was ‘‘ Dinorah.” 
the first representation the singer was surprised to see her impre- 
sario lead toward her by the horns a beautiful little doe. It was 
brought her so that in ‘‘ Dinorah” it might be tamed to follow 
She fed it herself during the few days preceeding the 
for although she made 


her about. 
performance, but her trouble was in vain ; 
a great hit herself, the goat made a complete fiasco, being fright- 
ened by the noise of the orchestra. 

In 1879, Mme. Sembrich accepted an engagement at the Royal 
* Lucia, 


‘ ” 


Opera House, Dresden, where she made her début in 
under her mother’s name, Sembrich. The public went wlid over 
From here she went to Milan and sung in Italian at 


**Lucia,” the role that became the 


her singing. 
the 


corner stone of her future European career. 


Dal Verme Theatre, in 


In 1880 Mme. Sembrich appeared before Mr. Gye. After she 


had sung for him ‘‘ Regnava nell’ silenzia,” he engaged her for 


five seasons for Covent Garden Theatre, London. Her success 
| was great not only in London, but also in Warsaw, St. Peters- 
| burg and Moscow, as well as in Madrid some months ago, at 
which place she was received with an enthusiasm almost amount- 
ing tofrenzy. In St. Petersburg she gave a memorable concert on 
January 21, 1881, for the benefit of needy students. She appeared 
| in a threefold capacity—that of violinste, pianiste and vocal- 
iste. Her reception may better be imagined than described. 
Some critics could scarcely decide in which capacity they thought 
Mme. Sembrich excelled, but when: she had sung several num- 
bers, it was generally conceded that she shone most as a singer. 
Mme. Sembrich almost worships Chopin, and never goes 
through Paris without making a pilgrimage to Pére-la-Chaise. 
One of her most successful personations is said to be Ophelia, 
in Thomas's ‘‘ Hamlet.” As we shall have an opportunity of 
hearing her in the opera, if Mr. Abbey keeps his promise, we will 
only add here that since her début in this city at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, she has demonstrated herself to be one of the 
most remarkable of living singers. Her voice is as pure and 
ravishing as her method is admirable, and the best critics are 
| unanimous in placing her on the same level with Adelina Patti, 


who, being older, may naturally claim a greater experience. 


Mme. Sembrich is young and charming. 


T 


‘‘that every one of the two hundred ( 


A Critic Let Loose. 
E musical critic of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


the Duff Opera Company for its production of 





H 


goes for’ 


akmé ” in the most terrific manner. ‘I dare say,” he states, 
!) people who were at the 
Olympic last night feels that he was fearfully taken in.” Then 
this weeping philosopher adds A criticism cannot be given of 
the opera, because of the way it was managed by the Duff Com- 
pany The to 


‘Heart and Hand’ and 


Duff Company may be able handle 


Patience,’ but it cannot do anything 


| with grand opera. ‘Faust’ was carried through Tuesday even- 
ing on the shoulders of Miss Emma Juch and Mr. George Sweet. 
| Last night in * Lakmé’ Mr. Sweet was missing, and Miss Juch 
We submit, Sir Critic, 
It’s 
on their shoulders, 


was unable to carry the opera alone.” 
that under the circumstances you have a right to get mad. 
| bad enough for two people to carry ‘‘ Lakmé” 
but when one of them drops out and the other's left, it’s not 
right, sir—it’s not right! No wonder, sir, that you then go on— 
| after praising Miss Juch for her ‘‘splendidly trained soprano 


| voice "—to declare that ‘‘she has no idea of costume or appear- 


ance. While her face and arms were embrowned, her hands were 


left unstained. Her costume was neither correct or handsome.’ 


Ye gods, can such things be! Perhaps, however, Miss Juch 
desired to produce an impression with ‘‘the beating hands of sor- 
| row folded oer a happy heart,” or something of that nature, 
which Howells sings about. 

After a compliment to Signor Campobello, Sir Critic sails in 
| ‘‘As for the others they were wretched to an unspeakable degree.’ 
| Mr. L. A. Phelps was hopelessly ignorant of what was wanted of 
him. He can’t act and he can’t sing. He is about the worst 
tenor that ever appeared here. Mr. Phelps wore his pants in his 
boots and had gloves like ham-covers. There seemed to be 
nothing of him but gloves from the way he held his hands, and 
there was a throb of delight when he awkwardly laid (?) down 
after being stabbed by the Brahmin. 

** Wallace McCreery knew as little of his part as he did of the 
lines of Ralph Rackstraw, the last time he was seen here in 
* Pinafore.’ 

‘*Miss Hunter could not sing and was insufferably vulgar ia 
her actions. 

‘* Miss Rosa Cook looked like the principal! figure of a night- 
mare ! 

‘**Even Marie Conron was a disappointment. She did not ap- 
pear to know the lines or the music, and showed an eagerness to 
leave the stage that was gratifying to her audience ! 

‘*As for the chorus, the girls were awkward and illy-trained 
and the men noisy and discordant. The orchestra was wretched.” 

Well, well, Sir Critic, in view of all this you deserve credit 
Nowon- 


| that you did not break one of the Ten Commandments. 
der that you say in conclusion 
‘* The Duff Company had better drop grand opera 
There are lots of people yet in the world who think they are 
| capable of flying to the moon. If they should have a few crities 
like this St. Louis man to pull out their feathers, they would 
| have an awful time of it. 
Sir Critic, one word of advic« 


| to Chicago. 


Send the Duff Company back 














PERSONALS. | 


> 


KLEIN'S OPERETTA,—B, O. Klein, an excellent pianist and 


tly completed an operetta, entitled ‘‘Keno,’ 
Don Piatt. It may be heard in 


accompanist, has recer 


ibretto being written by 


\ 


New York this winter. ‘The characters in the operetta are cor- 


upt politicians, Indian chiefs, a Mormon elder and a_ colored 
ok. Mr. Klein has written a sonata for violin and piano, 
ich will probably be published by Peters in Leipsic. A sere- 


nade of Mr, Klein's will be produced this season at Chickering 


Hall by the Philharmonic Club 

HEINRICH’S SUCCESS,—Max Heinrich, the baritone vo- 
ca well known in this city, has been successful in Boston at 
the Symphony concert in which he recently appeared. His many 
friends here will be delighted to hear that he ‘ proved himself a 

ger_of exquisite taste and generally good method,” according 
to the Boston Courie 

\ BRIGHT PuUPriL.—Miss Florence Alice Keer, a pupil 


of Otto Bendix, at the New England Conservatory, has in re- 

in Boston displayed the possession of great tal- 

Not only is her technique worthy of 
praise her intelligence is of a more than common order. 

A WELL-KNOWN PROFESSOR DEAD,—Jacob H. Gro- 

a well-known professor of music, died at his residence, No. 

te street, Brooklyn, on the 4th inst., in the seventy- 

age. He 


bund Society of that city, and was an old and respected citizen. 


cent appearances 


ent for piano-playing 


Saest 


sche! 


138 St: 


seventh year of his 


was corps director of the Sanger- 


‘VIRGINIA " IN BOSTON.—The Bijou Theatre company 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


EE eat 





....Luigi Ricci is now writing another operetta for the 
Tomba Company. 

...-Xaver Scharwenka and Emile Sauret project a concer 
tour in Switzerland. 

....Cairo is itself again. 
in that cholera-stricken city. 

...-The Paris Conservatory of Music in April next will! 
celebrate the centennial of its existence. 


....5S. Jadassohn has composed a new pianoforte quintet 


They have been giving opera 





in C minor, which is very highly spoken of, 
....Rubinstein’s new song is entitled “ Yearnings.” 
words are from the Russian of Lermontoff. 


The 


Russia a Knight of the Vladimir Order, Class III. 
....It is said that a new tenor of great power, has been 
discovered at Vienna, He is a clerk in a bank there. 
....A recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains an article on Chopin by Henri Blaze de Bury. 
..A female tenor, Signora Barlanidi, is creating a sen- 
sation at Venice in ‘‘ II Trovatore” and ‘‘ La Favorita.” 


....Peter Benoit’s opera “ Lucifer” will be produced at 
the Scala, Milan, this month under the direction of Signor 
Faccio. 

....It is proposed to celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of Handel’s birth next year, by a grand musical festival in 
Hamburg. 

....Paris is to have a fifth symphony 
four existing now are the Conservatory, Colonne, Pasdeloup and 


Lomoureux orchestras. 


orchestra ; the 


.Carl Grammann, the composer, was the guest of August 
Wilhelmj at Wiesbaden, and is engaged in writing a violin-con- 
certo for his celebrated host. 


” 


...‘* Amadiade ” is the title of the new ballet that Danesi 


will place on the stage the coming season at the San Carlo, Na- 
ples It is a romantic ballet in seven tableaux. 
.. The two great dramatic singers, Frau Materna and 


Herr Scaria, have been engaged by Herr Neumann for a series 


of ‘‘ Nibelung” performances in Scandinavia next spring. 


....“Jery and Bately,” one-act with libretto 


founded on Goethe's text, and music by Mme. Ingeborg von 


opera, 


Bronsart, will, it is stated, shortly be produced in Leipsic. 
...One of the latest books that have Wagner for their 

‘“*R. Wagner. 

A 


Van Duben in 


subject is written in Dutch, and by G. Viotta. 
Zijn leven en szijne werken geschetst,” that is, ‘‘ R. Wagner. 


criticism of his life and works ” (Amsterdam: 
Sneck). 
‘soe Mapleson has, it is said, obtained the requisite 
capital to enable him to finish building the new opera house on 
the Thames Embankment, which he proposes to open in June, 
1884. This statement is, however, doubted by some.—.Wusical 

Standard. 
. Two of the most esteemed of living Continental com- 


posers will probably visit London next season. Eduard Grieg 
has accepted an invitation to play a new pianoforte concerto, 
and overtures have also been made to Anton Dvorak to compose 
and direct an orchestral work. 

.... The Cape Musical Monthly, a journal exclusively de- 
voted to the interests of the art, is announced to appear for the 
first time in South Africa on January 1, 1884. E. Mendelssohn 
& Co. will be the publishers, and intend to offer prizes for the best 


compositions from natives of South Africa. 

..Sir Arthur Sullivan is about to write a serious opera, 
which may be produced at Covent Garden, London, next year. 
The plot will introduce the life and misfortunes of Marie Stuart. 
It is not well to condemn beforehand, but few things Sullivan has 
yet written bid us hope for much from him in this line of work. 


....Peter Bensit’s oratorio of “ Lucifer” has just been 
given in Paris, and according to Le Ménestrel has achieved more 


than an ordinary success. H. Morens, writing in the above 





of Boston, made its first appearance in Hartford, Conn., in 

Virginia” last week, and received a warm welcome. Friiulein 
Januschowsky repeated her triumphs, and drew encomiums 
from the Hartford press. Messrs. Emma Tuttle, Signor Broco- 

ni and Mr, Fessenden shared in the honors. 

GRUTZMACHER'S ENGAGEMENT. — Herr Griitzmacher, 
the celebrated violoncellist, has accepted an engagement to appear 
in concert in this country next year Theodore Thomas has 
effected the engagement with him. Herr Griitzmacher is known 
for his arrangement of Bach’s ‘‘ Suites” for violoncello and other 

ort It is too early to speculate upon what success he will 
have here, knowing that Herr Griitzmacher does not rank asa 
virtuoso even in his own country. Such players as Griitzmacher 
have been the cause of the German papers advocating the with- 
draw f the violoncello from the concert Stage asa solo instru- 
met 

AN ITALIAN COMPOSER'S DEATH.—Francesco Schira, 
the Italian composer and a resident of London, recently died 
very §s lenly after his return from Milan, where he had com- 
plete new con ypera. Signor Schira was born at Malta in 
181 was ¢ ited at the Milan Conservatory. In 1842 he 
settle Li m and he the post of conductor in several 
theatres, during which time operas by Balfe, Wallace, G. A. 
Macfarren and others were produced. Hewas a man of fine 
mus git s numerous works prove and a most successful 

cher 

S1X SONG RECITALS.—Miss Grace A. Hiltz is about to give 
six song recitals in Chicago. One programme is devoted to choice 
Italian a another to German , and still another to Ameri- 
can s Miss Hiltz has been a pupil of Mrs. Sara Hershey- 
Eddy, Cha Jules Jordan, Mme. Viardot Garcia, 
Mme. La ¢ and Signor Sbriglia, in Paris. She has already 
earned an excellent reputation as a concert singer. 

STRAI NEW OPERE?TTA.—The ever busy Strauss has 
ilready in view the subject of a new comic operetta, to be called 

The Yo Duke It will be represented when finished, at 
the Vienna Imperial Opera House. It would seem that he is 
forcing his creative ability, and will be unable to produce original 
m y so ‘ 

\ MusicAbL Propicy.—Boston has had a visit from a 
m al prodigy in the person of Miss Helena d’Olloqui, who 
live k to Kent County, N. B. She was recently 
hea t the American Exposition, and although she is only ten 
year he is said to play on the piano with the ease of one 
Ww e her years and experience, and is, moreover, an excel- 

t sight reader She is likely to stay in Boston for the purpose 

ying her instrument thoroughly under the best teachers the 

Dis SING LITTLE EMMA.—The Chicago papers ap- | 
pea e torn in twain over Miss Emma Abbott and her position 
um he m rhe / / comes out in a flat-footed way and 
assert at the little lady is simply ‘‘ ridiculous” in such roles as 
Lu £7 and advises her plumply to confine herself to 

operas, for which she is fitted. Then along comes the | 
u und says that some of the criticisms upon Miss Abbott 
have been severe’ ere the Journal looks savagely at the 


| declares that the fact that a new opera at each of the 


even performances was given ‘* without a hitch” is worthy of 


mention. Fact, great fact Then.the Journal deciares that ‘‘ the | 
activity of the littke woman is stamped upon the whole work.” | 
[hat accounts for the lack of hitches; for Miss Abbott doesn’t | 
believe in hitching to anybody. Whew! The /vurnal says one 

good thing “The fact that Emma Abbott is the only American | 


lady who has inaugurated English opera and carried it forward suc- 
essively against all opposing forces and embarrassments, should | 
The Musica Courier 
** Hail, for all | 


But for heaven's sake, Miss Abbott, re- | 


be written and heralded to her credit.” 
udmires pluck, and so it says to Miss Abbott: 
you have accomplished 


member that human power has its limits.” | 





| libretto, and the composer will have to set to work at once to 


| Mr. Barnby) opens its thirteenth season on November 7, with a 


| oratorio ‘‘ The Redemption ” will be given, in addition to several 


paper, says, after ‘highly praising the third part: ‘‘In short, 
‘Lucifer’ is a masterly work, and we believe that a second hear- 
ing could only renew the favorable impression already received 
of it.” 

....Says Cherubino in zgaro: Contrary to report, I be- 
lieve A. C. Mackenzie has not yet begun the new opera for the 
Carl Rosa Company. Mr. Hueffer has, however, finished the 
deliver the work in the course of the present year. Mr. McKen- 
zie’s Norwich cantata, the libretto of which is from the pen of 
Joseph Bennett, is more forward, and the first part is, it is under- 


stood, already completed. 
.... The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society (conducted by 
‘* Faust’ music, the dates of the other nine 


December 12, January 1 and 16, 
M. Gounod’s 


repetition of Berlioz’s 
28 


25, 


concerts being November 
February 7 and 27, March 13, April 2 and 11. 


standard works by classical composers of the past, including Beet- 
A special feature in the pros- 


hoven's ‘‘ Missa Solennis "’ in D. 


closing ‘‘ opera drama,” ‘‘ Parsifal,” which will be performed 
without stage accessories. 

....Liszt’s pupils number thirty-two, and he receives them 
at his house in Weimar twice a week. 

....Eugend’Albert, the young pianist, was enthusiastically 
received at a recent concert in Braunschweig. 

....The promised production of the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s cantata, ‘‘ The May Queen,” for the first time on the 
stage, was given on October 16. 

.“ Rienzi,” “The Beggar-Student,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” ‘* Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Oberon,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Mignon” 
and ‘* L’Africaine” were presented at the Frankfort Opera House 
in one week last month. A very good mixture ! 

....Sir Julius Benedict’s “ Graziella ” was recently put on 
the stage at the Crystal Palace, the composer conducting the first 
performance. The effect of the music was not on the whole en- 
hanced by the transference of the work to its new /oca/e, 

....While the Princess Beatrice was recently passing 
through the Music Hall at Aberdeen, a song composed by her, 
entitled ‘‘ Blue-Eyed Maiden,” was played on the grand organ. 
The Princess is an accomplished musician, and has composed 
several songs. 

...A foreign contemporary has it that James Mitchell, of 
Coatbridge, near Glasgow, has invented a metronome which, by 
means of faint and strong ticks, distinguishes pulses from 


measures. He calls it a ‘‘ Time Meter,” and proposes to bring it 
out as soon as he has enough subscribers, 


aor 


....Prima Donna.—“ Yes, I am engaged for a season 
at Madrid. But I don’t know the Spanish public, and have no 
idea whether they will receive me cordially or otherwise.” Sym- 
pathetic Friend.—‘‘ I'll tell you what todo. Make one appear- 
ance at Paris before you start. They will probably hiss you 
there, and your welcome at Madrid will be enthusiastic.”—// 
Trovatore. 

....Frankfort intends to erect a monument to Carl Guhr, 
whom Spontini called ‘‘ the first conductor in Germany,” and to 
~ Geer. 


however, was not only an excellent conductor, but also a distin- 


‘ 


whom Berlioz alludes so humorously in his ‘‘ Mémoires. 


His ‘‘ Paganini’s Art of Playing the Violin’ 
Of this instructive publica- 


guished violinist. 
was in its day a meritorious work. 
tion and still more of his compositions, little more than the titles 
are now remembered, and perhaps not even these. 

....The London Music Company has issued a wonder- 
fully cheap list of useful pianoforte pieces. Its proposals anent the 
publishing of new music, are very interesting. It announces that 
a jury of three musicians will examine works offered for publica- 
tion, the decision of these gentlemen being accepted by the com- 
pany, who are already prepared to receive MSS. This scheme is 
one likely, under good management, to exercise an important in- 
fluence for the good of the art, and the proposal claims public at- 
tention and support. 

....“ Philemon and Baucis,’” by Gounod, will be repre- 
sented for the first time in Italian at the Maria Theatre, St. Pe- 
The interpreters will be Repetto, 
Valero, Cotogni, and Dufriche. ‘‘ Richard III.” by Salvayre, 
which is to be given at the same theatre, will be executed by 
Mme. Durand, as Ziizabeth ; Mme. Bulicioff, Mme. Stahl, Mar- 
coni, Delfino Menutti (in the title role), and Pinto. Rubinstein’s 
‘* Nero” will be presented by Sylva as Merone ; Repetto, Bulici- 
off, Stahl, Valero, Cotogni and Dufriche. 

.... Useful work is being done in London, England, by 
the Popular Ballad Concert Committee, who have commenced 
their new season of work for providing a cheap musical entertain- 
ment for the people, and at the same time organizing centres of 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music, and the formation 
of choral and orchestral classes. Lady Colin Campbell, Miss 
Ambler, Miss Edith Phillips, Mme. Frances, Mr. Bartrum, Mr. 
Prenton, Mlle. Brousil, and Mr. Aylmer took part in the first con- 
cert of the Third Winter Series recently given. 

....The London concert season opened on the 6th inst., 


tersburg, the coming season. 


with the Crystal Palace concerts under Mans; three Richter con- 
certs will be given on the 29th inst., 3d and 1oth of November ; 
the Monday popular concerts begin on the 5th of November, and 
will continue until the 7th of April; the Albert Hall concerts 
from the 7th of November until the 11th of April; the Sacred 
Harmonic Society concerts from tke 16th of November till the 
4th of April, and the ballad concerts under Bousey from the 21st 
of November till the 5th of March. 

....The prospectus of the Sacred Harmonic Society has 
been issued forthe season. Charles Hallé is again conductor, and 
W. H. Cummings, assistant conductor. On November 16, Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ King David” will be given under Sir A. Sullivan's 
direction, as he is preparing its production in Leeds. Other 
features of the season will be Bach’s ‘* Christmas Oratorio,” 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpulgis Night,” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion.” The concerts will be given at St. James’s Hall, and the 
conversazione at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

.... Among numerous places at which Gounod’s sacred 
trilogy, ‘‘ The Redemption,” will be performed, during the ensu- 
ing season, may be mentioned : Paris (two performances), Vienna, 
London (two performances), Birmingham (two performances), 
Bristol, Burton-on-Trent, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, Derby, 
Glasgow, Gravesend, Ipswich, Manchester, Middlesbro’ New- 
castle, Northampton, Nottingham, Plymoulh, Stockport, Swan- 
sea, Wolverhampton, Trinidad, Melbourne and Sydney, and 





pectus is the promised production of the late Richard Wagner's 





many cities in the United States of America, —Musical Standard, 
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Metropolitan Opera House. 


‘* MIGNON,” 
PN gamer pag THOMAS'’S charming opera was pre- 
sented on last Wednesday evening at the new opera-house. 
There was a large audience, which distinguished itself mainly by 
applauding every aria that ended with a perfect cadence, regard- 
less of the manner in which the song was interpreted and with- 
out consideration for the orchestral accompaniment, which is one 
of the chief attractions in this opera, and which is, of course, 
interrupted by this malapropos enthusiasm. 

This presentation of ‘‘ Mignon” was the most complete ever 
given in this country. 
title-role is well known, and needs no comment. 
sang the small role of Frederico exquisitely. Mme. Valeria was 
excellent in everything save the principal number, the Polonaise, 
in which she fell short of the general expectation. The cadenza 
was sung very poorly. M. Capoul is a clever actor of the part 
of Guglielmo; but, alas! his voice is gone, and his falsetto is 
more suitable to a Tyrolean warbler than to a Wilhelm Meister. 
The remembrances of a good tenor of a dozen years ago cannot 
compensate us to-day for the wretched singing of such a charm- 
ing song as ‘‘Ah! non credea.” M. Capoul is unfit for the re- 
quirements of leading tenor in grand opera. ‘The chorus was 
somewhat inexact at times, especially in the opening of the sec- 
ond act. The orchestra left nothing to be desired. 

** LUCIA.” 

The performance of ‘‘ Lucia” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Friday evening, was notable for many excellent points. 
As to the scenery and costumes much can be said in their praise, 
and the orchestra deserves special mention for its general play- 
ing. The woodwind instruments are perhaps the least pleasing 
feature of the organization, the oboes especially striking the 
listener as somewhat ‘‘tart” in ¢imére. The trombones are es- 


Mme. Nilsson’s interpretation of the 
Mme. Scalchi 


pecially good. Of course, it is very evident that Signor Vianesi 
does not grasp the situation thoroughly, otherwise he would not 
permit the orchestra to so often hopelessly cover up the solo 
voices. Too much power is too often used, the audience thus 
being left to imagine what kind of intervals the singers are 
groping after; nevertheless, the band as a whole is undoubtedly 
effective, and in larger works, such as ‘‘ L’Africaine,” ‘‘ Prophet ” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin,” should do something above the average. The 
chorus was large enough, but their number did not appear in the 
volume of tone emitted. No one with his eyes closed would have 
guessed that so many persons were on the stage. 

Of the solo artists not much need be said. Unprejudiced lis- 
teners must have felt that Signor Campanini will have a hard 
time to pull through, even the present season, if his singing on 
Friday night is to be taken as a sample of his condition. To 
say the least, it was sometimes painful to witness his struggles. 
His acting was certainly an improvement on his singing. Sig- 
nor Kaschmann’s excellent baritone voice would be heard to far 
better advantage minus the tremolo he so constantly employs. He 
has a fine stage presence, and the role of Henry Ashton nat- 
urally suits him. The Arthur of Signor Fornaris was not a 
startling performance, neither was Mlle. Forti's A/ice at all a 
brilliant exhibition ; 
Augier as Xaimondo, were both acceptable, at least. 

Mme. Sembrich’s personation of Lucia is of a very high order. 
Her voice is at once sweet, tender and sympathetic, but a trifle 
inclined to sharpness in the higher register. 
ing the evening her intonation was somewhat faulty, yet always 


but Signor Grazzi, as Normanno, and M. 


Several times dur- 


sharp—never flat. Her execution is remarkably brilliant and her 
acting wonderfully expressive. There is no doubt that Mme. 
Sembrich is a great artiste, and deserves to be classed with Mme. 
Adelina Patti. Close observers are inclined to find some little 
resemblance between the two singers, both as regards acting and 
singing. Be this as it may, Mme. Sembrich well deserved the 
right royal welcome that was accorded her on Friday evening, 
and it is to be hoped that during her stay in this country full jus- 
tice will be done to her great abilities by newspaper critics. Her 
interpretation of the mad scene was the triumph of the evening, 
both vocally and histrionically. 

Signor Vianesi knows how to conduct Italian opera. He 
should, however, keep the orchestra from asserting itself too 
loudly when accompanying solos. Mr. Abbey has a splendid 
opportunity to bring out some operas of large calibre ; he should 
do so. It is for the interest of music in New York that the 
Metropolitan Opera House should become a colossal success. 

‘* MIGNON,” 

The matinee at the Metropolitan was highly successful, both 
financially and artistically, as the house was crowded and the 
repetition of ‘‘ Mignon” was a good one. The criticism given 
above about the preceding performance of the same work holds 
good in every detail, and it only needs to be added that on this 
occasion Signor Cleofonte Campanini, the brother of the celebrated 
tenor, for the first time occupied the conductor’s chair. He 
proved to be not only an efficient but also an inspiring leader, and 
we expect that, with a little more repose he will make one of the 
best conductors we have ever had in the operatic field. 


Academy of Music. 
‘* IL- TROVATORE.” 
If it be true that ‘‘ Trovatore” is the favorite Italian opera of 
the American people, then it must be acknowledged that their 





representation of that opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
but also on its first production at the Academy of Music on last 
Wednesday evening was the audience somewhat smaller than on 
previous occasions. However, those present did not seem to 
lack enthusiasm and the performance as a whole justified the 
numerous outburst of applause, da cafos and recalls that accom- 
panied or rather interrupted it. 

Mme. Pappenheim, as Leonore, was decidedly preferable to Mme. 
Pappenheim as Vorma. The role is better suited to her voice, 
and the nervousness noticeable at her first appearance seemed to 
have left her. She scored a decided success, due in part to the 
power and passion of her delivery and was made to repeat the 
‘Miserere,” and was also generously applauded after several of 
her other numbers. 

The Azucena of Mme, Gemma Tiozzo was a remarkable im- 
personation of the role, as far as the histrionic side of the ques- 
tion is concerned. We have, in fact, never seen the part acted 
better than by this lady on Wednesday night, when she made her 
début before a New York audience. Her voice, however, did not 
please us so much. The lower part of her alto is acceptable, 
though neither remarkable for fullness or sweetness, but the 
upper registers show a certain reedy sharpness and a forcing of 
the tone, which sometimes causes slight deviations from the pitch, 
and this is the worst fault a singer can have. 

Signor Vicini’s A/anrico was an agreeable surprise, inasmuch 
as he surpassed our not too high expectations. He acted and 
sang spiritedly, and repeatedly brought down the house. Especially 
was this the case after the ‘‘ Di quella pira,” which he had to re- 
peat. He was duly praised in the daily press for having at the 
end of this number taken a chest high C, not one of the sages of 
our daily institutions having ears enough to hear that the 
number was transposed down a semi-tone and that consequently 
Signor Vicini in fact only sang B natural, which, although it was 
a good and well-sustained high note, is not so remarkable a per- 
formance when the low pitch of the orchestra is also taken into 
consideration. 

Signor Galassi, as Conte de Luna, deserved his accustomed 
share of praise and applause. He is always good and it begins to 
become monotonous to be obliged to repeat his encomiums. Both 
Signor Lombardelli as Ferrando and Mme. Valerga in the short 
role of /nes were satisfactory, and chorus and orchestra did their 
duty well, the former even receiving the honor of a da capo after 
the vulgar but popular anvil chorus. 


‘* FAUST.” 


- 

A wretched performance of Gounod’s chef d’euvre was pre- 
sented on Friday evening at the Academy of Music, with the fol- 
lowing cast: Faust, Signor Perugini (his first appearance) ; 
Mephistopheles, Signor Cherubini ; 
first appearance) ; Wagner, Signor de Vaschetti ; Siede/, Mme. 
Josephine Yorke (her first appearance); J/artha, Mlle. Valerga, 
and Margherita, Mile. Pattini (her first appearance). Witha 
Faust who can neither sing nor act the role, and a Margherita 
who, with a little voice and possessing no histrionic abilities, we 
can hardly expect to have a representation of merit. Signor 
Perugini, who has been heard in this city with some of Max 
Strakosch’s companies and also in comic opera, has a few good 
tenor notes in his voice, but his incessant tremolo is distressing 
to a musical ear, and even worse than this is his false intonation. 

With such sensuous music as the role of Faust contains, there 
was not one instant in which Signor Perugini aroused the emotions 
His acting was ungainly. It 
Signor Cherubini 


Valentino, Signor Sivori (his 


were better that 
never once 


of his audience. 
Perugini became Periwinkle. 
seemed anybody else than himself and his anxiety to please his 
listeners was altogether too apparent. He has a voice of very 
nice qualities but of small range, and his lower tones are weak. 
His singing, however, was very acceptable throughout the opera. 
He was particularly successful in the ‘* Dio dell’or del mondo,” 
Signor Cherubini was a most polite devil. Signor Sivori was an 
He possesses a rich baritone voice and acts 
He was by far the most commendable artist 


excellent Valentino. 
and sings correctly. 
of the evening. 

Mme, Josephine Yorke was a fair Siede?. 
ful and pleasing, although in some of her lower notes throaty, 
In the ‘‘ Flower Song” Mme. 


Her voice is power- 


She does not know how to use it. 
Yorke took the liberty of changing the ending, probably to show 
how high she could sing. Such liberties are very unwarranted. 
Mlle. Pattini was an ideal A/argherita in appearance. How- 
ever, the role demands a voice of more power than hers. The 
young lady has a very delightful soprano, which is pure and flex- 
ible and of large range, yet has no dramatic force. She seems to 
be a mere novice and ought not have been cast for so important a 
role. 

It is to be hoped that such unfinished representations will not 
take place again during Her Majesty’s opera season. 


‘* NORMA.” 


The Saturday matinee at the Academy of Music brought a 
repetition of ‘‘ Norma,” with the same cast as before. In justice 
to Mme. Pappenheim it must here be stated that her impersona- 
tion of the title-role was far superior this time to the one she 
gave on the occasion of her rentrée a week ago last Friday. She 
sang with more fullness of tone, and acted with that freedom 
and dramatic power that we have always admired in her. Of the 
other characters, Signor Falletti fully sustained the good opinion 
heretofore expressed about this young and promising artist, while 
Mme. Dotti came in for a good share of applause after the duo 
with Mme. Pappenheim in the second act. The audience, though 


large, was not as numerous as might have been expected for a 





taste is luckily undergoing some change, for not only at the first 
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Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


By E first concert of the Philharmonic season took 
place last Saturday night at the Academy of Music. Both 
at the rehearsal of the previous afternoon and at the evening 
performance the crowd was so great, that, as the management 
had seen fit, in many instances, to withhold the courtesies usually 
extended to the press, it was somewhat difficult to find a place 
from where to have a comfortable hearing. The programme and 
performance, however, were excellent and this in some degree 
made up for the unpleasantness of a whole evening’s standing on 
one leg and then on the other. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” symphony was the opening number, 
and under Theodore Thomas's excellent and manly guidance was 
really gloriously rendered. As the string quartet of this or- 
chestra of 106 performers was of course in a strong majority, Mr. 
Thomas adopted an experiment heretofore already successfully 
tried in Germany, namely, that of doubling the woodwind, 
especially in the ¢ut/is. As this had been done with good judg- 
ment and discretion, and as the performers were really well 
and the 
experiment turned out so well that it will hereafter become an 


drilled, the exsemdle effect was all that could be desired, 


adopted practice. 

The novelty of the evening was a Scotch Rhapsody entitled 
‘* Burns,” by that promising young Scotch composer, A. C. Mac- 
kenzie, who has lately achieved such pronounced success with 
his opera ‘‘Colomba.” This rhapsody is rather an early work of 
his, and is not numbered among his most important compositions. 
Thematically, it consists of three Scotch melodies that are sung to 
words by Burns, and their treatment ‘is effective as far as har- 
monization and orchestration are concerned. The 
whole, however, lacks the consistency of treatment so notable in 
Liszt's one-movement symphonic poems, and notable is also the 


work as a 


entire absence of local coloring with the exception of an imitation 
of the inevitable bagpipe in the last movement. 

The performance of this, as well as the closing number, the 
noisy ‘‘ Ball Scene,” from Berlioz’s *‘ Romeo and Juliet”’ sym- 
phony, was notable for beautiful emseméd/e playing and refinement 


Rhythmically, also, Mr. Thomas, 


in the dynamic changes. 
after an interruption of several months, held his orchestra well 
in hand. 

Between these orchestral numbers, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Ab- 
bey’s celebrated contralto, gave excellent renderings of the 
aria, ‘‘ Lord, to Thee,” from Handel's ‘‘ Theodora,” and the 
ever-welcome aria, ‘‘ Che faro,” from Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus.” Her 


vocalization is very fine, but her voice appeared to us somewhat 
worn. Nevertheless, she achieved a well-deserved success, and 
after the Handel aria, having been repeatedly recalled, she re- 
sponded with Mozart’s aria, ‘‘ Voi che sapete.” 


The Casino’s New Opera. 

HE “Beggar Student” at the Casino has got un- 

der excellent headway and bids fair to make a long run of 
it. The place is ‘‘ full to overflowing” nightly, while on Satur- 
day last the multitude bulged out somewhere amid the distant re- 
cesses of the alcoves and arcades. All this means money, lots of 
money for the management. No need, therefore, for Messrs. 
McCaull and Dunlap to cry, ‘* Ping-ping !” 
There is not very 


Laura’s 


The music is light and tripping and tuneful. 
much body or calibre to it, but it goes all the same. 
solo in the first act is full of sweetness and melody. ’ Tis a pity 
that Mlle. Ricci cannot sing it better, for it is a gem in its way, 
and would carry the house off its usual behavior, could it be 
handled by a voice properly equipped and trained. Of other 
especially noteworthy music in the opera, there is the duet be- 
tween Zaura and the Beggar Student, and the solo of Gronis/ava, 
well expressed and sung with all the voice she has by Mme. Cot- 
General Ollendorf’s solo, ‘‘Sponged Out,” is given with 
The final chorus of 


trelly. 
very good business by Mr. Frederick Leslie. 
the first and third acts are full of vigor and melodic movement. 
So much for the music; and now a little more about the singers 
and a few other things. 

Mr. Carleton as the Beggar Student sings and acts as of yore. 
We would really like to give him credit for something besides his 
excellent dressing of the part after the first act. Mr. Carleton 
cannot act, whether he tries to give the air of the swaggering 
student or to play the lover. There’s something the matter with 
They are not mobile 
Mr. Carleton 


his arms and legs and muscles generally. 
or facile; and as for facial expression, bless us ! 
has none on the stage save that given by wig and paint. 

Mile. Ricci looks sweet and pretty as Zaura. We cannot help 
thinking that it is a great pity that Miss Cecil Fernandez was un- 
able to appear in the role, owing to illness. There would then 
have been dash and music in the part. Mlle. Ricci has a voice 
now little better than that of a schoolgirl, and she knows nothing 
of acting. 

Would that Miss Rose Leighton did not think it advisable to 
make herself up in the Countess Palmatica like a member of 
‘* Sorosis,” and a most pronounced member at that! 

Mme. Cottrelly does well what she has to do, and she made the 
most of her opportunities. Her voice, though, to say the least 
of it, has not a great range, not great breadth, and not several 
other things which go to make up a good singer. 

Mr. Frederic Leslie acts better than he sings, but there is no 
doubt but that Francis Wilson is far ahead of him in versatility, 
in gesture and facial expression, and in the knowledge of that 
peculiar art which makes an audience laugh to look at him. Mr. 
Leslie is new to us—as are many of the others in the cast—and 








matinee performance, but there was no lack of enthusiasm. 


that fact alone will prevent his occupying at the Casino the place 
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affections of its patrons which Mr. Wilson has won by 


the 
his Zremolino and Duke Sigismund. 
Mr. William Rising, as Count Janitsky, was not called upon for 
and that he did well. His voice is not particularly strong 
or clear or full or wide in compass. 
he chorus was well trained, and Mr. Jesse Williams, by his 


usual able interpretation of the score and his handling of the or- 
chestra, brought out well the general scope and the technical 
eauties of the music. The costuming was rich and effective, 
although at times there was a curious blending of colors and jux- 
ition thereof. The piece is mounted finely in the second 


The setting of the last act is well worthy the ap- 


up 
and third acts 
use bestowed upon it 
With the 
third acts little fault need be found. 
plair Ihe handkerchief business, carried to 


e extent which 


movement, manner and method of the second and 


But there is much to com- 
act 
is, wherein the Countess and her two daugh- 


of in the first 


it 
it 


use the same ‘‘ mouchoir” promiscuously, is vulgar and not 


as also is the excessive hunger business, particularly when 


ter 
funny 

irried to such an extent that the inkeeper, with his protestations 
‘inst the enormous appetite of Gronis/ava, divides the honors (?) 


an 


it the end of the first act with Zaura and the Beggar Student. 
here is art even in buffoonery. 
All such minor effects will undoubtedly be remedied as the play 


progresses toward its two hundredth or three hundredth repre- 


sentation. Individual acting will improve ; Mr. Leslie will work 
business ; Miss Leighton may do better; Mlle. 


and Mr. Carleton—well, we don’t look for 


in more effective 
Ricci may sing better ; 
any change there. 

Despite the minor defects which we have taken such pains to 
at the Casino, and 


point out, the ‘‘ Beggar Student” will ‘* go” 
will un a good run. Its pleasing music and its 


scenery, and, above all, the attractions of the building itself—for 


I ibtedly have 


in established favorite—will carry the opera on through a 
suc Were the libretto better there would undoubt- 
edly be better acting and far more interest aroused in the work. 
As 


| 
art 


t 1s 
essful career 


it is, there are few encores, and, strange for a Casino au- 


nee, the applau be is not anywhere ringing. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago Correspondence. 
Cuicaco, November 1. 


’ concert season has been a little late in begin- 


HI 


ing this fall, and for this minor mercy there are those who 


are devoutly thankful 
in the shape of pupils’ concerts and entertain- 


Preliminary signs of musical activity have 


been numerous 
ments given by various organizations that were preparing to take 
the { for the purpose of astonishing the ‘‘rural districts,” 


ind at the same ttme replenishing their own pocket-books, and 


who were desirous of a few newspaper notices for use outside of 


Chicago 
Whether or no the initial performances of the latter were ar- 
ranged upon the principle of ‘trying it first upon a dog,” it is 


dredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, and a Lu- 
ther memorial concert will be given. Bach’s cantata, “A 
Stronghold Sure,” based upon Luther’s Reformation hymn, 
‘‘A Strong Castle,” will be performed. Mme. Pappeuheim 
will appear, and the orchestra will consist of sixty-six of the 
most skillful resident musicians, with Mr. Bernard Listemann 
as leading violin, and Mr. Carl Zerrahn as conductor. 

The Bay State, Robert’s Lyceum and Star courses presented 
concerts this week worthy of general commendation. 

Having neglected to send my letter last week, it is now 
rather late to make any remarks about Mr. A. P. Peck’'s an- 
niversary concert, which took place on the 24th ult., but I do 
wish to say one word in regard to Miss Amy Marcy Cheney, 
the young pianiste who made her début. Miss Cheney is but 
sixteen years of age, but her performance was excellent. She 
performed a Moscheles concerto in G minor, assisted by the 
orchestra, and a Rondo by Chopin in E flat, which was en- 
thusiastically received. Miss Cheney may well be proud of 
the success of her first appearance, and if she continues to 
study as faithfully in the future as she evidently has in the 
past, she may look with certainty to receiving high honors. 
The attendance at the concert was large, as it deserved to be. 

It is intended to produce ‘‘ Boccaccio” at the Bijou, at the 
close of Wyndham’s engagement, with Januschowsky, Ed- 
mundson and Corelli in the cast. 

The Bijou company is making a very successful tour through 
New England. Full houses everywhere. 

Next week we have a six days’ season of French opera, by 
The following operas will be 


the Maurice Grau company. 
‘Princess das Canaries.” ‘* La Mascotte,” ‘* Boccac- 
cio,” ‘‘ La Fille de Mme. Angot,” ‘‘La Jolie Parfumeuse,” 
‘*Cloches de Corneville” and ‘*‘ Le Coeur et Main.’ 

WILL WARBLER. 


given: 
, 


Milwaukee Correspondence. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 31, 1883. 
HE musical season in this city has been fairly in- 
augurated, and may be said to be now fully under way. 
At each of our beautiful theatres we have had a brief season 
of opera, and the concerts are now upon us. The new Grand 
Opera House led off with Emma Abbott and her company, in- 


| cluding such excellent singers as Signor Tagliapietra, Signor 
| Fabrini, William Castle, Zelda Seguin, Julia Rosewald, Marie 


Hindle and others, all under the musical direction of J. H. 
Rosewald, with an efficient chorus and orchestra. The nov- 
King for a Day,” besides which 
‘*Lucia,” ‘* Rigoletto,’ 
‘* Mignon” 


elty was Adolphe Adam’s ** 


the ever-familiar operas of ‘‘ Linda,” 


‘«Trovatore,” ‘‘ Sonnambula” and were given, 
and the enthusiastic reception accorded them was enough to 
convince the most unobservant that Sullivan and Audran were 
not the only lyric composers whose works were worthy of 


representation or patronage. The new opera-house is splen- 


| didly arranged for both hearing and seeing, as every seat com- 


| mands a front view of the stage, and each row of seats is on a 


beyond question that some were calculated to impair the health, 
it least of the average canine ! 

Thursby, De Kontski e/ a/, at the Central Music Hall, may be | 
regarded as having opened the season, followed by Kellogg at 
the same place. Miss Abbott has been delighting a certain class 


at the Grand Opera House Ihe audiences have been good, but 


certainly not made up of the higher class of opera-goers, not 
those best fitted to estimate a performance at its true value. Such 
seem inclined to ‘‘ skip” the Abbott performances. 

Mr. Harrison M. Wild, the talented young organist, has an- 
nounced a series of ten organ recitals, to be given upon consecu- 
tive Sabbath afternoons (beginning November 4), in Trinity 
Church rhe programmes for the first five recitals are already 
issued, and are well chosen. Mr. Wild will have the assistance 

f the following artists Misses Grace A. Hiltz, Gertrude Y. 
Cornell, Margaret P. Sperry, May Phoenix, Mabella Baker, and 
Messrs. ( A. Knorr, J. I Johnston, G. H. Broderick and 
B. I Grove, 

Che series of orchestral concerts to be given at the First Reyi- 
nent Armory, will begin November 10, They are under the di- 
rection of Dr, F. Ziegfeld 

Che Boston Ideal Opera Company begin an engagement at the 
G November 12 The Star Opera Company, with Miss 


Fay Templeton, opens at the Academy, November 5. 
Lhe engagement of M I 
Musica! College (Dr. Ziegfeld’s), is an- 


Bartlett as director of the vocal de- 


it of the Chic io 


partme 
nounced. W. L. Tomlins, leader of the Apollo Club, has been 
riously i}] from overwork, but is now better. He will soon re- 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Boston Correspondence. 

Boston, November 3 
venerally desired by the musical people of 
joston that the petition of the Conservatory of Music in 


| sot 
I 

regard to the adjoining land should be granted. 

land in question is one of the numerous old graveyards 


The adjoin- 
ing 
of Boston, useless and unsightly, and a strip of it is desired 
by the directors of the Conservatory for the purpose of erect- 
ing a new music hall, with perfect acoustic properties. The 
old Music Hall, as such, will probably soon cease to exist, and 
the important question as to the disposal of the big organ will 
be satisfactorily auswered by the erection of the new building. 

On the evening of November 10 the Handel and Haydn 


Society present a fine programme. The day is the four hun- 


different plane from the row in front and the row behind it, 
besides which the auditorium is now on the ground floor. The 
Academy of Music has also been remodeled, refitted and 
beautified, and the sprightly Fay Templeton, supported by an 
excellent company, has just closed the most profitable season 
si.e ever had in Milwaukee, appearing in a round of the 
modern operas, including ‘‘ Mascotte” (in which she in unex- 
celled), ‘‘ Girofle-Girofle,” ‘* Patience” and ‘‘ Iolanthe.” 

The veteran ‘‘ Milwaukee Musical Society” has just given 
its three hundredth concert, and celebrated the occasion by a 
beautiful souvenir programme, which contained an ‘ histor- 
ical sketch”’ of the society, a few extracts from which may in- 
terest your readers, This society was organized May 1, 1850, 
and is, therefore, the oldest musical organization in this city. 
Its first concert took place some three weeks after organiza- 
tion, and by that time the membership had increased from its 
original forty-five to eighty. There are now enrolled 
members. The programme of the first concert was a very 
simple one, consisting of the overture to Lortzing’s “Czar 
and Zimmermann,” a quartet by Mozart, and several vocal 
Hindel’s oratorio of 


500 


and instrumental soli. Early in 1851 
‘‘ The Creation” was very successfully produced with an or- 
chestra of thirty pieces and a chorus of eighty voices. 

In April, 1853, the society made its first operatic venture, 
and Zimmermann,” and later, in the same 
‘‘Armorer,” and in succeeding years 
** Freischiitz,” ‘* Stradella,”’ *‘ Magic Flute,”’ and 
Kreutzer’s ‘‘ Nachtlager in Granada,” as well as the finest 
choral music, such as Mendelssohn’s forty-second Psalm, 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony and Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater,” 
In 1864 the society laid the corner stone of their new music 
hall, and on January 31, 1865, it was formally opened with 
Mendelssohn's oratorio of ‘‘ Paulus,” and on the event of 
Lincoln’s death, in April, 1865, Mozart’s Requiem was given. 
Subsequently the Music Hall was rebuilt and its name 


giving the ‘‘ Czar 
season, Lortzing’s 


*‘ Norma,” 


, 


changed to the ‘‘ Academy of Music,” which it bears to date, 
and which has been remodeled this summer, as already stated. 
This building is now managed by a board of trustees inde- 
pendently of the society, and leased at present to Harry Dea- 
kin, Milwaukee’s veteran manager, whose name is a synonym 
of energy and enterprise. 

In 1875, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the society was 
celebrated by a series of three concerts, containing such 
numbers as Beethoven's seventh and C minor sym- 
phonies, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht,” Brahm’s ‘* Ger- 


man Requiem,” Bruch’s ‘‘Roman Triumphal Chorus,” and 


| 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


scenes from Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and since then many 
eminent artists have assisted at the concerts of the society, in- 
cluding Mme. Peschka-Leutner, Miss Anna Drasdel, Miss 
Annie B. Norton, Mme. Helene Hastreiter, and Messrs. 
Henschel, Sherwood, Remmertz and many others. In 1876, 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Odysseus " was given (which was repeated in Jan- 
uary, 1881), and in 1877, on the fiftieth anniversary of Beetho- 
ven'’s death, a memorial service at Immanuel Church was 
given, with the funeral march from the symphony ‘“‘ Eroica,”’ 
and the mass in C sharp, in full. October, 1877, Schumann’s 
‘* Paradise and Peri,” which was again performed in Novem- 
1881. December, 1877, Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony” and H. Hoffmann’s ‘‘Schéne Melusine. March, 
1878, Brahm's symphony in C minor, No. 1. October, 1878, 
Beethoven's ninth symphony, complete. December, 1878, 


ber, 


Brahm’s second symphony. March, 1879, Keil’s oratorio 
“Christ.” October, 1879, Haydn’s ‘* Creation.” May, 
1880, Geo. Vierling’s ‘‘ Rape of the Sabines.” October, 


1880, Dudley Buck’s ‘‘Golden Legend,” and in April, 
1881, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.” The winter of 1881-82 was 
devoted to a series of historical concerts, with the works 
of Bach, Haydn, Cherubini, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Brahms and Wagner produced in chrono- 
logical order, and since that time the concerts of the society 
have been chronicled by your correspondent in these columns. 

The last concert included the Garfield cantata, ‘* In Memo- 
riam” of the present capable and energetic conductor, Eu- 
gene Luening; Engelsberg’s ‘‘Italienisches Liederspiel ;” 
Grieg’s ‘*‘ Vor der Klosterpforte ;” ‘‘ Siegmund'’s Love Song,”’ 
from Wagner's ‘Die Walkiire,” and ,Mozart’s Symphony in 
E flat major. The spacious Academy of Music was crowded 
to its utmost capacity by an enthusiastic audience, and the 
evening was one of rare enjoyment. The soloists were Miss 
Dora Henniges, soprano; Miss Bella Fink, Milwaukee's 
promising alto; Alex. H. Bischoff, tenor; Joseph Benedict, 
baritone; August Leiverman, bass, and Otto von Gumpert at 
the piano, with the male chorus of the society and an efficient 
female chorus, all under the baton of Director Luening. 

SPEX. 





Cincinnati Correspondence. 
Cincinnati, October 20. 
ERHAPS I am a little hehind time this week with 
my correspondence, but there is so little going on here that 
it is hardly worth while to write. 

The resignation of a first singing teacher at a conservatory of 
music would be quite a sensation among musicians elsewhere, 
but not here; a little thing like that occurs here almost every 
week. Since the opening of the college there have been constant 
changes among the teachers and there are only three of them who 
have remained, and they probably are only waiting for a good 
opportunity to cut loose from Nichols. They are Singer, Baetens 
and Doerner. Professor Rudolphsen has resigned his position as 
singing teacher of the College of Music. Of course, Nichols does 
not care ; in fact, he would not try to keep any teacher there, for 
he simply says: ‘‘ Never mind, we'll get a better one.” When 
Schradieck leaves, which we hope he will soon do, for he deserves 
a better lot, Nichols will say the same thing. 

What we are at a loss to understand is, what Mr. 
calls the ‘‘ Academic Department” of the college. 
Sunday's papers the names of students who have after some ex- 


Nichols 
We see in 


amination entered or been admitted to the Academic Department, 
among them one violinist. But, from the very best sources, we 
know that there is not one pupil for the violin at the college 
whose knowledge in violin playing goes beyond the first ten exer- 
cises of Kreutzer. 

The College of Music is, with its present leader, a humbug in- 
stitution, and, as long as Nichols has anything to do with it, will 
never be anything else. That is the opinion of all musicians 
here and elsewhere, and Nichols is altogether a drawback to the 
musical progress in Cincinnati. The idea of a president and di- 
rector of a college of music furnishing orchestra, singers and solo- 
ists for receptions, parties, openings, &c., Xc. ! 

Jacobsohn’s first chamber-concert took place October 25th at 
Smith & Nixon Hall to an overcrowded house. Everybody was 
excellent but Miss Groll, who is only a beginner. Miss Gaul 
played remarkably well; she is beyond doubt the best pianiste 
here. 

How much is thought of Mr. Jacobsohn and his quartet his 
subscription for the concert shows. There are 350 subscribers 
for the series of six concerts. One of the most interesting pro- 
grammes will be the 4th, when will be played a quartet by Spohr, 
a quartet by Cherubini and violin-concerto in E minor by Rode, 
with string and piano accompaniment. HIMALAYA, 








Frederick W. Thursch will give a series of free organ 
recitals in Trinity Church at 3:30 o'clock on Thursday afternoons 


in November, beginning on to-morrow afternoon, the Ist. 
~~? 


The large organ in Leeds Town Hall, England, 


| was recently opened by Dr. W. Spark, the borough organist, 


after partial reconstruction and thorough renovation by the build- 
ers, $3,500 having been spent on the instrument. At the opening 
concert, admission being free, an enormous,audience was gathered, 
and they heard with satisfaction the improved quality of the in- 
strument. Dr, Spark played Handel’s concerto in G minor, two 


| movements from a fantasie of his own in F major, and one or two 


| 


of Batiste’s pieces. The concert was attended by the Mayor, the 
Town Clerk and other representatives of the corporation, 









HOME NEWS. 
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Rosa’s next season. ‘The 


Beckett. 





piano music. 





day, November 12. 

Mrs. Annie M. Sheib, of Wheeling, W. Va., who has 
been spending the summer in Chicago singing, has returned 
home, and is again receiving pupils. 








The symphony concerts by the Cincinnati orchestra, 
under the direction Michael Brand, will soon begin. The first 
symphony to be played will be the ‘‘ Eroica,” by Beethoven. 





J. A. McCaull has engaged for his comic opera com- 
pany Henry Walsham, an English tenor, and Miss Eleanor 
Telma, a soprano who has sung with Carl Rosa’s English Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Carl Hauser, 2nd violonist of Schraedieck’s quar- 
tett, in Cincinnatti, has received a diploma and reward from the 
Conservatory of Music of Leipsic, where he studied two years 
under Schradieck, Jadassohn and Hermann. 

Mr. Jacobsohn’s violin school is entirely filled with 
pupils and no more can be admitted at present. One of the most 
talented pupils of Mr. Jacobsohn is Miss Carrie Duke, of Louis- 








Louis Maas will make a long Canadian tour next 
month, during which he will perform some fine programmes of 


M. Defossez’s French Opera Company will open 
the season at the Théatre de l'Opera, New Orleans, on next Mon- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





The Vocal Union now numbers sixty-four mixed 


i It will give three concerts at Chickering Hall on Novem- 


Villiero Standford is now writing a new opera for Carl | ber 27, February 5 and April 22, under the direction of Samuel 
libretto is the work of Gilbert a 


| P. Warren. Cantatas, motets, glees, madrigals and part songs 
are the works most performed. It appears that there are a few 
vacancies in the Union to fill and applications of persons wishing 
to become members should be sent to the secretary or any one of 
the directors. The officers of the Union are the following’: 
President, Cyrus J. Lawrence ; vice-president, David S. Brown ; 
secretary, Charles H. Hoyt ; treasurer, W. S. Benjamin ; librarian, 
Alexander White ; other directors, P. B. Henry, John Van Loan, 
Francis P. Freeman, Thomas B,. Clarke, Henry K. McHarg, 
Stephen S. Hoe, George A. Merritt, Samuel A. Avery, Jr., S 
Newton Smith, A. Dudley Bramhall and Washington Wilson. 
The concert at the Casino on Sunday night was given 
to a crowded house. The artists who participated on the occa- 
sion were Mme. Pappenheim, Miles. Pattini and Vianelli, and 
Signors Falletti, Lombardelli and Galassi, of Colonel Maple- 
son’s Opera Company. Signor Galassi’s singing of the ‘‘ Even- 
” from Tannhauser,” was received with yreat favor. 





ing Star, 
——Next spring the tenor Mierzwinski will sing at the 
He will appear in ‘‘ Les Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘ Aida,” *‘ William Tell,” and several other works. He will 
sing his parts in Italian and all the others in German. It seems 
strange that abroad this tenor never fails to create a great im- 
pression, while here he only gained a succées d'estime, 
On (Thursday) Mr. Mapleson’s Opera 
Company will give ‘‘ Norma” at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, with Mme. Pappenheim and Signor Falletti. 
——Ernest Catenhusen’s opera, “Lieutenant Helene,” 


Imperial Opera House, Vienna. 


to-morrow 
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——At a recent concert given in London by Signor Parla- 
tore, Miss Annie Greenwood, a daughter of Grace Greenwood, 
made her début with much success. She has a flexible and culti- 
vated voice, and will, no doubt, come to be heard quite often in 
ballad concerts. 
in 





The pretty French opera-house Twenty-third 
street, which has much statuary and ornamentation in its stone 
front, is nearly finished. A magnificent theatre like Booth’s 
should scarcely have come down and almost in the same spot 
another place of amusement like this be going up. 





The song recital given by J. L. Johnston, on last 
Friday evening, in Hershey Music Hall, was very enjoyable. The 
programme was somewhat long, but really interesting. Mr. 


Johnston is a pupil of Mrs. Sara Hershey-Eddy, and sings with 
taste and expression. Several artists assisted Mr. Johnston. 
——The Boston Courzer referring to Dvorak’s symphony, 
recently played by Mr. Henschel at a symphony concert, thus ri- 
The Adgaio comes second to afford a contrast 
It has long, mournful 


diculously prates : ‘* 
with the force of the first movement. 
phrases, leading to some very striking dissonances, which dis- 
ecstasy on the woodwind in high 
It contains 


solve into calmness and melodic 
register, after the manner of 4igh modern composers. 
some very brusque contrasts. The third 
and furious one. It might be a Czech festivity, or for the matter 
of that a Dervish dance. Yet the 
bizarre as the sensational composers would have used. 
lent effect is that at the end of the trio—which is chiefly woodwind 
and very swingy—where the tempo which has been calm for a mo- 
ment, grows faster and faster, and back into the 
The idea of the ¢empo whirling back into the chief 


movement is a wild 


instrumentation is net so 
An excel- 


finally whirls 


chief theme.” 





ville, Ky. 






peranncre | 





She is sixteen years old, very pretty, and plays con- 
certos of Spohr, David, &c., with an ease and perfection that is 





November 12. 


will be produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on next Monday, 





theme is good, very good. 
about even the best musical compositions ! 


What nonsense can be and is written 





Professional Cards. 


A. E. STODD. ARD, 


Baritone. 





Oratorio and Concerts 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


F, L. BECKER, 
Artistic Piano Tuning. References: S. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 
Address: 213 E. s7th Street, New York. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office of the Musica Couriker, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS EL LA WALLACE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Open for ongnggenta 
for Comic Opera, Concerts, &c, Address Musicat 
Courter office, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 


MISS BERTA RICCI, 


Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano. Open for engage- 
ments, Concert and Opera. Address Musica Courier 
office, 25 East 14th Street, New York, 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contralto. Address Musicat 
Office, 25 E. 14th Strect t, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone, Concert and Centaste Sin er. 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st., N. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 

Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory g'ven by 
correspondence, 


Address, care Hershey Music Hall, ¢ Uhicago 


LOUIS BL UMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. 
East r4th Street, New 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., “9 25 Union ya Square. 


MME. -CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio. Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 


No, 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Courter 


mu ocal and 


Address Musicat Courter, 25 
York. 


. Y. City. 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Steinway Hail. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 
Soprano. Address Musica Courier, 25 East 14th 


Street, New York. 


EDMUND NEUPER’ r, 
Piano Virtuoso, Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
and Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
forte playing. Address Steinway Hall. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S | 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of cha 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, maa 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 












VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


OTTO HACKH, 

Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAN 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISS BEL L E COL KE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean, C. Cove, 103 Waverly Place, New York. 


C. A: CAPPA, 

(Seventh Destine Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New ¥ ork, — 


HE RMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. 
Co.sy, 23 East 14th Street; or residence, 137 West 
agth Street, New York. 


JULIUS BEREGHY, 


Basso. Open for engagements for Concerts, 
Opera and Oratorios. Open for Church engagements 
during summer. Address Musicat Courier, 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 


of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union ‘Square, New York. 


LYONS MUSICAL 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. 
pos technique and artistic execution. 
.. H. SHerwoop, M, A., ene 








Avenue 





ACADEMY, 


Daily lessons. 
Imparts best 
Address 





W.H.SHER WOOD 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Resumes Lessons October 1, 1883. 





R. SHERWOOD intends making two short tours 
for Pianoforte Recitals, coupled, where 
desired, with lectures and analyses of the work 
performed. 
In view of the gratifying increase of interest 
manifested in improved and scientific methods of 
artistic Piano Playing, Mr. SHerwoop has made 
arrangements with a few of the most talented, accom- 
plished and thorough of the young artists who have 
entrusted their musical education to his guidance for 
several — past, to give instruction at moderate 
rates, either at pupils’ residences or at music rooms, 
to such as cannot afford Mrs. SHERWoop’s and his 
prices; or to others who may need preparatory 
instruction, These young artists have already given 
such a high degree of satisfaction, both as teachers 
and in concert playing, that Mr. S. has no hesitation 
in recommending them, thereby enabling Mrs, SHEr- 
woop and himself to concentrate their avention upon 
the most advanced or best prepared 
Address for all OMS.” HENRY F F. MILLER 
PIANO WAREROO 


611 WA° HINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 
KINDLINC WOOD YARD, 


174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y. 
(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








Streets, Cincinnati, O. 








Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 


CONSISTING OF THE F 


Miss ANNIE E. BEERE, Contralto. 


Courier, New York ; 


OLLOWING 


Miss SUSIE MACAULAY, Prima Donna Soprano. 


SEASON 1883-84. — 


BLUMENBERG GRAND CONCERT COMPANY. 


(TOUR-UNITED STATES, CANADA AND WEST INDIES.) 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS: 
Miss ALINE E COPP, Pianiste. 
Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncello Virtuoso. 


For Western and Southwestern Engagements, address SLAYTON & WHITE, Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, I1l.; Eastern and Southern Engagements, L. JALONICK, care of Musical 
West Indies, A. CORTADA & CO., 


23 Fast 14th St., New York. 




















Z> 


Miss EMMA THURSBY’'S CONCERTS. 


Mr. MAURICE STRAKOSCH respectfully announces that 


— > THE.CHEVALIER ANTOINE DE KONTSKI, <> 
Court Pianist to his Majesty the Emperor of Germany, the famous composer of Réveil du Lion 
and other celebrated compositions, will appear in Miss Emma Tuurssy’s Concerts. 
Engagements for Concerts to be addressed Mr. MAURICE STRA KOSCH, E verett House, New York. 





No. 949 Broadway. 





CRANE & 


13 University Place, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO FELT 


CHAPUIS, 


New York, 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 

. ¥., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 








N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., a5 Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, Trinity Ch 
San Francisco, Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; i Pitts- 
burgh R. C. C athedral, 





New York Conservatory of iusc, 
5 £. 14th ST., 3d Deus East of sth AVE. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


ge ee 

School of Eloeution, Modern Languages, 

Drawing and Painting. 

OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. to 9 P. M., 
entire year, 


QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


during the 





46 West Twenty-third St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 











CHARLES ERBEN, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN,) 
237 East 41st Street, New York. 
=— ESTABLISHED IN (824.—<« 
Manufacturer of 


ORGANS for Church, Chapel 
large and small and Parlor. 


All work is guaranteed to be of the highest artistic 
quality, and every instrument is built with all modern 
improvements. The reputation of the firm since its 
establishment will be maintained. 

@e™ Tuning, Repairing, Remodeling, &c. 
and satisfactorily attended to. 


JH. & C. §. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvenients , 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
NEW YORK. 


, promptly 





NeaAR NiIntH AVENUE, 


$5 to $20 
$7 


FSTERBROOK'S Te 





Samples worth $5 free: 


per day at home, 
. Portland. Maine 


Address Stinson & Co. 





A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











E MUSIC TRADE. ® 
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The “Musical Courier” is the Only Weekly 
Musical Paper Published in the United States. 
Office, 25 East 4th Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Notwithstanding Daniel F. Beatty's attempt to inter- 
fere with the circulation of THe MusicAL CourRIER, dy 
enting its sale on the news-stands of the principal 
iplown hotels, we hereby notify the trade that THE Mu- 
CourieER will be sold on the chief stands in the 
immediate vicinty of the hotels according to arrange- 


PL 


ICAI 





ments made by us and in larger quantities than ever 
before. Ask for THe MusicaAL COuRIER on all the 
chief stands tn the city. 

NOTICE We will soon publish a Beatty pamphlet 
in which the whole Beath system ts to be exposed. All 
lealers send tn thetr subscription to THe Musica 
COURIER will receti 


¢ the Beatty pamphlet free of charge. 


BEATTY. 


_ > - _ 





Opinions of the Secular Press. 


The Religious Press Must Stop Ad- 


vertising him. 
B 
COURIER for its exposures of his system, but the re- 


ATTY has tried his utmost to injure THE MUSICAI 
sult of } circulation, as the 


his eflorts has been increased 


had their attention aroused to the 
have printed, and we have received extra orders 


people gener lly have 
articies we 
for thousands of copies, which have been forwarded to the 
proper parties 

Che secular and religious press is joining us in the expose 


{ 
ol 


Beatty, and the best results have been accomplished. 
We reproduce a few articles appearing recently about 
Beatty in the secular press. The Nattonal Educator, Al- 
lentown, Pa., tells this story : 

CHEAP ORGANS. 
Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. 


troardinary offer that he will accept $25 in advertising and $50 in 


J., sends us the ex- 








money for one of his $75 organs, which he sells to a gentleman in 
This is advertising with a ven- 
No, Mr. Beatty, 
If you want to adver- 
at our regular cash rates, and will 


the same office with us for $50. 
geance, and cheap organs with a vengeance. 
you cannot advertise with us at that rate. 
tise in the National Educator, 
pay us in advance, as others do, our columns are open to you, but 
We 
Ours is a school, family and teachers’ 


no gratuitous trade advertising. can use our columns to bet- 
ter advantage than that. 
paper, and is eagerly read by our subscribers. Every inch of 
is valuable, and we do not intend to cheat our readers by 
We have Mr. Beatty’s $25 


r, which he can have returned to his address, if he will send 


SI r 
pa 


any Beatty organ advertisement. 


orae 


us a three-cent stamp for return postage, or, as letter-postage will 


be but two cents after October 1, we will hold the order till that 
time, and save him one cent postage. If we do not hear from 
him by that time, the $25 order will go to the waste basket. 

And now comes the Omaha (Neb.) Watchman with the 
following squib: 

ue Musicat Courter, of New York, has our undivided 
thanks for solidly aiding the Watchman to expose Daniel F. 
Beatty, the piano and organ bilk, of Washington, N. J. 
Chis paper, nor any of its thousands of intelligent readers, was 
ever taken in by the Beatty bait, but a good many outsiders 
have been, Beatty's bilking balderdash is too transparently thin 
not to be seen through, and we are sorry to see so many unso- 


phisticated innocent religious papers taken in and done for by the 
consummate rascal 

The religious press, which instead of warning its constitu- 
ents not to buy any Beatty organs, is advertising his or- 


gans and puffing the same, must be held to strict account- 


ability for its action in the Beatty matter. Is it not a 
shame and an outrage that journals professing to be actu- 





ated, not alone by moral, but by religious motives, advertise 
iff Daniel F. Beatty ? 


and p { 
‘ristian at Work, edited by Mr. Hallock, | 
| 
| 


There is the ¢ 
You |} 
egitimate organ manufacturers and agents, why do you con- | 
tinue to patronize a journal which must be relegated among | 
the hypocritical papers published in this country. 

We will mention the name of every religious paper that | 


onstantly puffing Beatty. How can this be continued ? 


advertises and puffs this man Beatty, and thus warn every 
manufacturer of and dealer in organs not to touch it. Mr. 
Hallock, of the Christian at Work, must stop the Beatty 
advertisement, and if he has any sense of justice, he will 
stop it. 

Here is a letter from the South. It is from North Caro- 
lina, where Beatty has found many victims : 

I have used those fifty copies you sent me with telling effect 
in several cases, the editor of the 4/rican Presbyterian, published 
at Wilmington, N. C., being here to-day, I showed them to him. 
He decided not to take any more advertisements of Beatty. He 
has been advertising Beatty’s Style 700, but will not continue. 
In the North Carolina Presbyterian, published at Wilmington, I 
find a similar article. I have written to the editor of said paper, 
and think the advertisement will be discontinued. I have just 
given five copies of your paper to the Central Protestant, a 
Methodist paper published in this State. 

The Warren Democrat, of Phillipsburg, Pa., makes the 
following spicy comments : 

Daniel F, Beatty must be either a chronic ‘* beat” or he must 
take the average country editor to be as ‘‘ soft” and shallow as 
some business men in Washington, Every once ina while he sends 
the run of the papers a postal card stating something about him- 
self or his business and asking a gratuitous notice of it. Yester- 
day we received a postal from him containing a statement about 
his business and saying: ‘‘I will esteem it a favor if you can 
make a local note of the same in the Democrat.” We would also 
esteem it a favor if Mr. Beatty would ship us one of his famous 
organs, freight prepaid, and have as much right to ask it as he 
has to make his request. If Mr. Beatty wants local notices in 
these columns, there is a business way of having them put in, and 
if it will accommodate him we will do what a famous organ 
builder cannot or will not do in his business, we will allow him a 
little ‘‘time.” 

And thus the good work of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
continues. This is the only musical paper that has ever at- 
tracted universal attention to Beatty and his method, and 
our exposures will be continued at length until this system 
of business ends. We owe this to the legitimate trade, and 
whether we are supported by all organ manufacturers or 
not, we intend to show up Beatty at every opportunity. 

As to the Beatty pamphlet, which we intend to issue, we 
will give the trade ample notice. 





HE London and Provincial Music Trades Review gives 
T some sound advice to American manufacturers who 
wish to have their instruments represented in London and 
the large provincjal cities of England. It cautions them not 
to trust their godds to the hands of a set of people “who, 


| having no capita? and but little credit, are only too anxious to 


accept agencies on any terms whatever.” There is unde- 
niable truth in that statement that when an English agent is 
eager to accept foreign goods on very low terms, manufac- 
turers may come to the conclusion that such a person has not 
the necessary capital to push his business at it should be pushed. 
Bona fide agents, such as those who have sufficieut capital to 
bring their wares before the large general public, are not likely 
to accept goods for sale on any but a reasonable business com- 
mission. To do so would be to display a lack of judgment 
to put capital to the best use, and such action is only char- 
acteristic of those who might well be considered incapable 
of managing business affairs any longer. No, manufacturers 
must be aware that a trusty agent, well supplied with money, 
needs and will insist on having a certain percentage allowed 
him. Such a person will not fail to give the manufacturer 
satisfaction in every way. 


HE music trade is generally interested in exhibitions, but 

of special importance to piano and organ manufacturers 

is the contemplated exhibition to be held in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London, next year. An opportunity of this kind should 
now be specially welcome to the trade, as our export trade 
to England in pianos and organs is materially increasing 
every year. There is not the slightest doubt but that 
a large number of German manufacturers will enter 
as exhibitors, for they are aware of the importance of 
securing as large an English trade as possible. Twenty- 
one years have rolled by since the last great Interna- 
tional Exhibition was held in London, and now the Crystal 
Palace Company believe that the matter should be taken up. 
Great importance will naturally attach itself to the selection 
of the musical jury, which must be, ahove all, composed of 
judges likely to be as little biased as possible. This is a 
matter that calls for serious attention, for it has been the 
one sore spot in almost every Exposition that has been ever 











held, 


Itis-not likely that American manufacturers will care 
to send their goods to the forthcoming Calcutta Exposition, 
although German manufacturers will, no doubt, try to com- 
pete with the English, even on Indian ground. Our pianos 
and organs should be suited for the East India market, but 
the matter for consideration with regard to the Calcutta 
show, is that of a sufficient return for the necessary expense 
that would have to be incurred. 


T has been asserted by a very wise individual that a trade 
paper is not intended to be a newspaper, but anything ex- 
cept that. Of course, to those who enter journalism without 
possessing any of the qualifications for its successful contin- 
uance, the opinion expressed above is to be expected. We 
assert unhesitatingly that a trade paper should be a news- 
paper as far as possible, and that it should publish news 
which the trade would remain in ignorance of but for it. 
Such news is real and important information to every manu- 
facturer, who will not fail to turn it to account in one way or 
the other. As we have continually asserted heretofore, sickly 
little “‘ puffs” are not news, neither are they of any real value 
to those who are “ puffed,” for intelligent readers know what 
they all mean and how little they cost. A trade paper can- 
not be kept abreast of the times unless it exhibits its capacity 
to furnish the best, most trustworthy and the greatest amount 
of readable news, and if it does this, then it comes under the 
head of “ ewspaper.” The broader and more interesting 
the news the better and more valuable must be the paper in 
which it is published. We, therefore, not only take issue 
with the opinion put forth by the individual refered to above, 
but assert that when he says a trade paper is not intened to 
be a newspaper he shows his unfitness for journalism. 





GENTS are again being discussed in English trade 
journals. The merits and demerits of the “ general 
agent ” system is a subject of much importance to manufac- 
turers, and will, no doubt, in the future, as in the past, have 
its supporters and detractors. In this country, unlike Eng- 
land, manufacturers seem to believe that to do business 
through a general agent is the best method yet devised of 
advancing the sale of their goods, and the time now seems 
far enough off when (according to the London and Pro- 
vincial Music Trades Review) “the American trade 
will adopt the plan in force in England,” of fur- 
nishing any music dealer direct with instruments at fair 
rates for cash or otherwise. Yet it is quite true that 
by the system of local agents a manufacturer's goods can be 
placed on sale in one store only in each town, a limitation 
that has its drawbacks. Some purchasers are in favor of a 
certain piano, but are persuaded to buy one of a different 
make because they happen to be personal friends of a piano 
dealer who is agent of another manufacturers’ instruments 
than the one they are inclined to buy. They do this, not 
knowing personally the agent of the piano they first had a 
preference for. There are more cases of this kind than one 
is aware of, but as the existing state of things seem satis- 
factory to the majority of piano and organ manufacturers, 
the question is not one likely to come up for immediate 
settlement. 





Guild Pianos. 

The new piano-case factory of Guild, Church & Co., 
in South Boston, is now in full running order and about twenty 
cases are turned out per week, the number to be increased during 
the next few weeks. The fire that destroyed the case factory in 
Cambridgeport materially impeded the business, and as Mr. Guild 
was averse to having his cases made outside, the orders that came 
in immediately after the fire were seriously delayed. But now, 
with new and special machinery and increased facilities, the very 
best kind of cases are turned out under the immediate supervision 
of the firm. 

The other departments of the factory were not interfered with 
by the fire, as the firm had separate buildings for them. Thus 
the manufacture of the Guild piano is in better trim and 
working order than since the history of the firm. -From No- 
vember I extra time will be put in by the hands at night; this 
will be continued until New Year. Orders that were not filled 
promptly could have been filled had the firm been willing to de- 
preciate the quality of its pianos, but it was determined to make 
the same grade of instruments right along, and this, of course, 
occasioned some delay in view of the disturbance caused by the 
fire. 

Orders coming in now receive prompt attention. 

Mr. De Volney Everett, Mr. Guild's right-hand man, is in New 
York this week on business for the firm. 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





























edged by the highest musical authori- 








ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SORMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEY ENGLAND 


‘Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 























ment of all leading artists. 
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Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 


Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


ES ats | ‘GUILD PIANOS Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Bos’on, Mass. 


Iwesubine r Nearly 17,000 now in use. 











Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 




































offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


The Best Medium- Priced Instrument ever O 
& 


y, 
°GUILD, CHURCH & 00, ey 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


x: Organists of high repute 
unqualifiedly endorse the 
“Symphony” as the most 
complete instrument ever 





“It is the sweetest-tonec ” iano I ev => bard.” Fee ease 
| Mr. Harris, of England, t inventor t rat . 
“aaree pk he ” coustructed, and an achiev- 


‘** Are famous for great nicety, and durability of work- 


} f t @ ™anship and fine tone qualities. "—Journal. ment totally surprising and 
Eee | wun ininsa unexpected. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY | Wonderful Power, 
































STEINWAY xSOKS HAINES BROS. | Deennes Bae 





Seventy-five other new 
and beautiful styles now 
ready and shown in New 
Catalogue. A postal card 
will get it. 


PIANOS, PE CK 
M. STEINERT & SONS, 
194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. BROTH CK 


Important to Organ Mannufacturern. 










WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO0., 


MATCEHL ESS 
»S . 
KANTNER’S Meriden, Conn. 
emenhaengp 
ccumrces Quan Slup-Aclial.; PTA NOS 
Pronounced by practical Organ Builders the most s 
Sara | Ona kge, EY 


Address for illustrated circulars and terms to 
W. C. KANTNER, 437 Penn St., Keading, Pa. 











$66 a week in your own town Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hattetr&Co., Portland, Haine. 
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A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER, Cc. F. GOEPEL, 


A. HAMMACHER & CoO,, 2°? BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


heist ini PIANO-FORTE. HARDWARE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 
Se Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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Ph Att ORGANS : THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Se. Conan 00 inte Ses ee ee eer Sree n> meoeee Sengeed by soy ewe ie 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Trade Notes. 

Chickering Hall, Boston, will be dedicated to-night. 

B. F. Carter, of Carter & Co,, Newburyport, Mass., is dead. 

Che Bridgeport Organ Company has very little to do at 
present. 

he addition to the New England Piano Company's factory 

about finished. 

Loomis, of New Haven, has just contracted for 100 Chicker- 
ing pianos for the next twelve months. 
*, Clark & Co., who have been making organ cases in 
are in financial trouble. 


i 
Worcester, Mass., 
—Demarest, who is traveling for the Smith American Organ 
Company, is selling a large number of organs. 
~There is a large collection of ancient musical instruments in 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
De Kontski, the piano virtuoso, is having remarkable success 
in the Thursby concerts with the Miller artist grand. 


Our pamphlet on Beatty will be issued by us in time for the 
holidays. Subscribers will be furnished free of charge. 

A carload of A. B. Chase organs will be shipped by the com- 
pany to Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal., this week. 
The 


~The Knabe factory, Baltimore, is running overtime. 


firm has never had a better season than the present one. 

—We are obliged to go to press one day earlier than usual this 
week, as Tuesday, being election day, is a legal holiday. 

—Muller’s Music Hall, Council Bluffs, Ia., will shortly be 
opened. Mr. Muller does the largest piano and organ business 
in Council Bluffs 

—We have just received information of the failure of F. J. 
Kautner, manufacturer of the Reading organ, Reading, Pa. 
Execution has been issued for $8,500. 

We have been asked who makes the ‘‘ Everett” piano for the 
Root & Son’s Music Company, Chicago, Ill. D. Morris, 500 
rremont street, Boston, is the manufacturer. 

—What's the matter with the New Haven organ factories? 
Workmen that have been discharged from them on account of 
dullness are offering themselves to the Meriden and Worcester 


factories 


C. C. Briggs & Co. are making a splendid full-sized upright 
piano. The tone is powerful and very sympathetic, the touch 
elastic and the finish is excellent. The Briggs piano is a success, 


and every dealer who once handles these instruments wants them 


again. 

—Mr. W. H. Sheib, the popular music dealer at Wheeling, 
W. Va., is doing quite a good business. Among the many in- 
struments that he sold last week were two Steinway grand 
pianos. Mr. Sheib is a trustworthy gentleman, and merits the 
good patronage that he is receiving. 


Woodward & Brown have removed from their Washington 
street warerooms to new and capacious warerooms, No. 175A 
I'remont street. This is a splendid move on part of the firm, 


which has been considered for some time by Arthur Woodward, 


who has charge of the destinies of the firm. The wareroom is 
one of the largest on Tremont street, which appears to become 
the ‘‘ piano row” of Boston, as a part of Chestnut street is the 
‘piano row” of Philadelphia. Although the firm is not strictly 


ready for business, on account of the presence of mechanics, &c., 
in the warerooms, they sold four pianos on the first day at retail in 


the new store 


THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





URING the past week I attended the Steck- 
Carter trial that took place before the Superior Court of 
Boston, Mass., Judge Blodgett, presiding. I attended in the un- 
pleasant capacity of witness in this suit, which was brought by 
George Steck & Co. against George W. Carter and the Emerson 
Piano Company for alleged libel, the plaintiff asking $25,000 


damages. a2 6 


The libel complained of appeared in June, 1882 in 
the Musical Critic, of which I was associate editor at that time, 
and I wrote it. Here it is: 

[Copy Libel Annexed.] 
EMERSON PIANO COMPANY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

An important item of trade news will be found in the subjoined 
interview, which our representative had with Mr. George W. 
Carter, of the Emerson Piano Company : 

** We have left orders with our attorney to enter proceedings 
against George Steck & Co., of New York, for violation of the 
patent laws,” said Mr. Carter. 

‘** Is that an outgrowth of the old suit,” was asked. 

‘** They began a suit against us, as you know, for infringement 
on their patent, or one of their patents. This suit was completed 
last March with a verdiet in our favor. Now our suit against 
George Steck & Co. is not a counter suit, but a suit for violating 
the patent laws.” 

‘* In what does this violation consist ?” 

‘‘ They brand or stamp their pianos as patented, while the 
patent which it pretends to cover does not exist. 

‘** There is no such patent in existence as they indicate with that 
brand or stamp, and they are thus openly violating the United 
States Patent Laws. They refer to a patent issued long ago 
which covers a flat scale. The patent was issued to S. P. Brooks, 
of Boston, in 1854. 

‘* They do not utilize any such patent, and it is our intention in 
bringing this suit, that this kind of business shall stop. 

‘If a firm has a patent on any mechanism, or part of a piano, 
let it be correct, so there can be no dispute, and if an improve- 
ment is made let the patent be re-issued. The firm should do this 
for their own protection. But they do not, and what is more, 


not exist in the piano so stamped. The matter has never before 
been ventilated, but it is our intention to go to the bottom now in 
these patent matters.” 

**Do you know anything about the fine that can be imposed for 
such a violation as you indicate ?” 

‘* The fine is, I think, $100 for every piano so stamped. The 
laws are pretty severe in suchinstances. I spoke to Mr. Steck 
once, in reference to the danger connected with this kind of busi- 
ness, and now I want it understood that my motive in bringing 
this suit is to bring’ the question to a square issue. 

‘*T want it to be officially decided if such practice can be con- 
tinued in the piano trade.” 

‘* Have the papers been served ?” 

‘*T do not know ; our attorney has charge of the matter.”’ 

‘* How is trade with you ?” 

‘‘If our factory was larger, we could do more business ; at 
present, we are doing all that its capacity admits of. However, 
ground is broken for the construction of a large building, that will 
connect our factory on Harrison avenue with our other one on 
Randolph street. The new building which is to be four stories 
high and one hundred and seventy feet long, will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about September. Then we can do more to please our 
agents ; at present they are dissatisfied, because we cannot fill 
their orders. We are trying our utmost to send each his propor- 
tion of goods, but when our capacity is increased, the difficulty 
we are now laboring under will I hope be removed.” 


**# k * 


Mr. Steck maintained that these words constituted 
a libel: ‘‘ They brand or stamp their pianos as patented, while the 





some of them stamp a piano ‘ patented’ when that patent does | 





patent which it pretends to cover does not exist. There is no such 
patent in existence as they indicate with that brand or stamp, and 
they are thus openly violating the United States Patent Laws.” 
Mr. Steck also maintained that they were actuated by malice 
growing out of a former suit in reference to a patent iron frame 
used in both the Steck and Emerson pianos. This case Steck 
withdrew at the suggestion of the piano expert, Mr. Quimby. 
eee # 

As in all lawsuits, both parties maintained that they 
were in the right. Mr. Carter denied any malice ; he also stated 
that he did not use the exact language that the article contained ; 
he also believed that Steck had no right to brand or stamp or 
stencil his uprights as ‘‘ Patented” after the expert had decided 
that the particular patent indicated did not exist, that is to say, 
does not hold good. 


* kx * * 

That was the case. I was placed in the disagree- 
able position of testifying in a case between two friends of mine, 
both of whom could by no means win it ; one was sure to lose. I 
could do nothing, however, although all of us had dinner together 
and I tried my best to have the case compromised before I went 
on the stand and subsequently before the arguments began. 

*#*e 4 

Having written the article and considering myself 
partly inculpated, I offered $50 toward the court expenses if the 
two would compromise or arrange the matter before it was too 
late. But no, the case had to be decided by the jury. Carter 
made a proposition, but Steck did not care to accept it, and while 
there was no bad feeling, but, on the contray, the best of feeling, I 
could not get the litigants to arrange the case. So it went on 
and the jury was to bring in a sealed verdict on Monday morning, 


November 5. e080 


Should I get the information before THE MusicaL 
COURIER goes to press, the result will be printed in some part of 
the trade department. Tom Flaherty, of Boston, promised to 
telegraph to me at once, as soon as the sealed verdict is brought in. 

ee KK 

At noon, just as THe MusicaL CourRIER goes to 
press, I receive the following dispatch from Tom Flaherty. 

“Steck’s jury. Verdict against Carter. Twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

WHEW !!!! 


Carter is going to appeal. 


The new Jardine organ in Trinity M. E. Church, 
118th this city, inaugurated last Wednesday 
evening. The performers were Mrs. Florence Rice-Knox, 
William Dennison, Ed. G. Jardine and L. Van Gil- 
lume. A varied programme was presented. The organ is a very 
fine instrument, and contains thirteen stops in the great manual, 
twelve stops and a tremulant in the swell, four in the pedal, 
besides four couplers and five combination pedals. The case is 
The church has cause to be proud of the 


street, was 


in the new open style. 


instrument. 
—-_ 


In October, Jardine & Son opened St. George's 
chancel organ, two manuals and thirty stops; Trinity M. E. 
Church organ, two manuals and forty stops; St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church (Williamsburg) organ, 2 manuals and twenty-eight stops ; 
First Baptist Church, Norwalk, three manuals and forty-two 
stops, and St. Mary’s Catholic Church, South Amboy, two 
manuals and thirty stops, will be opened on November 4. 
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larger than a pin’s head. Full Organ 


Orguinette affair, but a genuine Organ which any one can play. CQuar- 
anteed to be all that it is represented, or money refunded on return of the 


goods. Send for circulars. 


RETAIL PRICE, | TWEE. GATLY, 


$75.00 25 EAST 


ProressoR GALLY'S NEW INSTRUMENT, 


ye oF 


ORCHEST RONE. 


SS 

Lovers of Music can now have a GOOD Cabinet Organ of superior 
and remarkable tone, that plays automatically, with al the EXPRESSION 
of a first-class artist, from small rolls of paper, with perforations not much 








Range. It is no Hand-Organ or 


14th ST., NEW YORK. 
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EMERSON PIANO C 


Sree BEST IS NONE TOO GoonD.” 
WHAT WE RECOMMEND WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM 159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EDWARD SCHOBERTH & C0, onon'stoins, NEW YORK |F24Ncts NePPeRe, BRIGES + 


Music Publishers, importers and Dealers. FINE PIANO STOOLS 
a Q Music Racks and Stands, OLD AND RELIABLE 


All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, Fleece, Felt and 
} Embroidered 


Leipsic; C. F. PETERS Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- H Cloth Piano 
BERTH & CO., |.cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, Covers, for iano St 0 0 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application. o—_*, oe ony 

PIANOS. 
Scarfs with Fronts Soa 


MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., = MANUFACTORY, | 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — , The Oldest and Largest House n i] 
Saas the Trade 


AT arcren -ocheaorraang PETERBORO, N. H. 
MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, sees corms 


And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, CF. ¥¥" tia — wie < 


No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. : Fronts for Upright Pianos. 
(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 
Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 


GHORGH BOTHN ER, e, muUSIC RACKS. 


‘== Orchestra and Conductors’ Stands, 
v3 Artists’ Busts and Stools, 


Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, Improved Gover fo Grand Saree 
Sue A 00S Bhitecdees Damar's beers West of setuua teh 
NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. ee nlins Semmes Se ee 


STULTZ & BAUER: ~=~“Upright an Square Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, =} “tn.suceaisees t 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 















































Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and i, quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three a: 
FACTORY. 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St.. New York. 
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There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


Lockwood « Press + Steam + Printing « Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NHW YORK, U.S.A. 


and works injury to him who accepts it. A 
: 
epee canner ae eeesene aaa 


nee 5: $ 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. It condemns the printer \e/ 
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—*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*«-— 


$55554040 5 


+ 


Paris Exposition, 1873—Diploma of Honor, Avevaipe ExursirTion, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of two Gold and two Silver Medals. 
Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL EXxuiBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award. 
New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTION, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 





two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 
ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTrron Exposrrion, 1881—Highest Avvard. Medals, Highest Awards, 


vii) FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING 4 SPECIALTY, (§- 


As... 











) HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisemeats of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is note for its first- 

class typographical work, Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has al! the appointments of a fully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or 

Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


catalogue or book, 


oF 
LE 
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40-414444-4140919141419248% The undersigned will also produce, in miniazure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


7 6) —— an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. Ee 
7 HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York, U.S.A.° | | 
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LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 
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Exports and Imports—Port of New Vork. | Week Ending October 17, 1883. Review of New Music. 
Week Ending September 26, 1883. = C. F. Danre.s, New York 
. 5, . 
EXPORTS U. S. of Colombia....... 2 PlANOS ..- eee eee ees eeeee $481 | Reverie for PAREN BP.s bobs dikacal.«+ se cca Ginnthoexeoes C. F. Daniels. 
] PPO oc crcccccescsee FS OMY ans $625 Liverpool 2... 20.0. coves See eer ee 3,115 This latest production from the gifted pen of Mr. Daniels 
I case piano materials...... a | Havre ........eeseeee eee I piano.......+ssseeee++++ 700] ove the same poetic conception as his previous compositions. 
C ORME vawsndeeiksebyenss ) ste ‘ : : : : 
N I organ Mins AMOAIUEM .2cccecciess SE CIB vcs cvcccescceesc. 100 | 4 beautiful simple theme in D flat, accompanied by upwardly 
f 2 botWn.s Ventas ss cae 30 iti 7 : “ ‘ : . 
S. of Colombia...... 2 pa oe vese British W est Indies...... ET ©" Geer ecccesvcscccens 65 arpeggioed chords, held with the pedal to sustain the harmony, 
, Se eon ‘al ‘fats ‘ i AGHIEER...- 0002050200000 ne! s epeeeny ey cmmenen ees 862 | forms the subject of the reverie. The piece is only of medium 
re ceese 5 cases a PTIAIS. «+. 72 ss ia ee f , 
erent es ati hai ve 0 4Te nett ee ee teens Seen Smee < Sen wies sabe it difficulty, and may conscientiously be recommended to teachers 
2  ‘* musical instruments PP A 5605s «sans tain eas Ev \ Seoats tsk ea caete 2,000 | oad pupils 
SONU. soscenesavsecs LF ‘ FOP MOKIOD 6 0cseceens ss rk eee eee 950 G. SCHIRMER, NEw York City. 
men i: awnsss eerarabin 100 “ ; 
_— . ves Smeipers tt oe Cee ree a | ee eae ene eearae ten .Piprennsre ys eet >< a 1. The music of the Sea...... (part song for male voices)...... J. Mosenthal. 
Hamburg tees co § PRRBOS. oo ccsvecceccenes ey ee ee eee © mio see ean eeER EEN OD 555 | 2- Sailor’s Song................ ~ re - | 
2 OFZFAMS..++-seeerscovees 200 | me Perrrs WOR, cic inc nonin eek 800 | * A Bachelor's Apology...... a a ok: eA bes | 
oT 3 a be f E These three songs by that sterling and well-known musician of 
3 cases musical instruments Wr Ok, . eeaeya ues Mee eink I case piano materials... ... 100 ae N pereye oi 
phheaibth. . dudeisas xaneese 2,036 | Central America pe: 450 this city, Joseph Mosenthal, have been composed for the Men- 
" ; 7 aR “‘~ a re 8 cic ype tiniaiatsias Bi delssohn Glee Club. No.1 is in E major (Adagio), of simple 
Britis est Indies cose To (,  seeccceerececeoees SONDIO s 0:0:6.6:0. 0.6505 ond 6845 errr re rt »2 . ‘ , ar seed . 
p “6 500 as “4 . A fri ae < construction, which will be effective if well sung. The invention 
H Kong tenes 2 ‘8 seevesvcevvcrecere 5 sses ! “ Se er ee 2 fj ; 
Hong Kong - ak a Ossessions /itrica 5 3 | is not remarkable, but what thoughts there are, are admirably pre- 
China gr saeco ueses Sneed 5 slas ctgeseewcbiane ss TTT TST Tere et Te I pes : : . . 
ss 108 | ¢ _ aed : 55 sented. The closing bars (with the descending scale in the bass) 
to Domingo , 0 B (~~ Persveverscecen sors ‘ cesesese enw FE ST phpnepebesas ees 100 : , os : 
nal deserve special mention. No. 2, an Allegro con spirito, in A 
punpuyeas errr e ere eres $9,006 Total $ 6 major, will become popular with clubs formed of male voices, for | 
SETS ee TT eee 12,556]... : . , . “ . 
IMPORTS. ™ 55° | it is easier to sing than No. 1 and is full of life. True, the ideas 
Musical instruments, &c... 244 packages......+++.+++ $27,387 IMPORTS. are somewhat worn (especially the phrase used in imitation), and | 
Vv Pi atten p ay Orato pe ate Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c..... 57 pkgs.... $10,572 | even the part-writing is here and there strained ; but, notwith- 
PanePnry ner Ar envrneeds Oe oR WENO 8 On ngaeS standing this, the work will he enjoyed and doubtless frequently 
N — coat $1,120 performed. No. 3 in F major, Andanie, is more humorous than | 
ova Scotia oo § ino! TETTTTTTT IML Tt »I2 : ; 3 ' 
. i : : ; 274 Week Ending October 31. the other two, and also appears to be more interesting. A good 
New Zealan ‘ 5 organs corse eersese eeececce / z “ 2 vi p= 
Vene . 2 pianos ......-. eee 275 EXPORTS. rendering will certainly result in a success. There are frequent 
Newfoundland EOUMOR so svcveccessvcsesedss 100 | U. S. of Colombia........ Bales 55 nunc ckaes $508 doubling of the parts, which, in places, is effective, but elsewhere | 
“or , 460 | British West Indie a ie 800 | 2°: Altogether, these three parts-songs are a welcome addition | 
a inchs in artes weiean asta sees ritish We . «cmesey 4° 7" 2ob atte tevewnetens 3 : % : | 
Central America.... 2 cases musical instruments..... 521 | Newfoundlaed........ 1 Pe eee ey mys 200 | te the list of good works for male voices without accompaniment. 
Argentine Republic 3} Organs Cree eee Seeeeereees BIO) LOOGIR. 6 vax' 4500 8096090 T7 OTYANS woccccccccccceees. F107 Ep. SCHUBERTH & Co., NEw York CIty. 
Uruguay soonss B@ ™ stern e eee e eee eeeees 147 t) AE Sp heettaeee ee Sere I case organ materials...... 210 | ,. Passé et Future. Gavotte............ (piano)....... ..++.Charles Fradel. 
Lremer I - 60900 0ns 0002-00406» 1,050 CRESTED Ge ted 5 eS care coer Soe Se Oe SR EE ce sscscemeassevaanee | wesdaecueie oseph Raff. 
EBMED. ++ +>20020 24 5 Glasgow. ......+++ ic, ali : i 349 3. Remembrance. Song without words.. “  ............ *. C. Baumann. 
Ifamburg sere 2 pianos coe eeo-enessvesoese 1,000 | Amsterdam........ ...... 15 "| See endeake yale este a EE eae Wd cepnaveeeet F. L. O. Reehrig. 
g 
Christiana 2" ee tee §49 | Hamburg... 6: .vececes oe 60 packages piano materials.. 400 No. 1.—One of Mr. Fradel's light, graceful pieces, interesting 
Liverpo . .. 13, cases organettes ............ 225 enough to please young players and the public generally. 
a I organ Sere ee wears ereere 100 i er eee eo Tee re eer eye $4, 32 No. 2.—A very well written piece of its kind, which can be 
British Guiar 1° ed eevewhs poneeecs 300 IMPORTS. advantageously used by teachers. There is nothing particularly 
slasgow.... ; 2 jue Seeepeweabeenene ‘ 241 ota iginal in the subject matter, but the general work i - | 
5 a alt ’ Musical instruments, &c.... 154 packages..........+0- $23,082 ee a icing, : A 8 workmanship be | 
I piano sonsgesapused bees 650 ae i : ee trays experience. It is moderately difficult. | 
PD sksivaveve 3 (Nese eee Rese SE r 400 No. 3.—Not a very successful attempt. The melody is unin- 
16 OFgAaNS ......cesececscceeees 1,450 Many organs are now being constructed in Eng- | teresting and the harmony ineffective. The form is also unsatis- 
Chili , oreee 2 Steen Steen wees 200 | land on the tubular system. August Germ, of London, seems to | factory. There is no invention exhibited by the composer. 
1 piano rete ee reese ences 590 | be the builder who has most to do in this direction. He has re- No. 4.—A series of detached phrases that have no musical 
: $0 453 | cently built several instruments with satisfactory results, one for | value, but which to the uninitiated sound gloriously. The piece 
Diddus ens TTT YT Tee -++ $9,453 | apa: c i é | 
IMPORT . | the Episcopal Church, in Leeds, just opened by Dr. W. Spark, may please some people, but among them will not be those pos- | 
Miscellaneous Musical instruments, Xc. 181 packages... $16,122 ! the eminent organist. sessing any cultivated taste. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF’ -— 






AGENTS WANTED 


— FOR THE — 


BEST MATERIALS, 
FINEST TONE, 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


AND 


FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 





C.C.BRIGGS&CO 


8 OST.ON: 


‘Sale of our Pianos 
West and 
South. 


: 


_¢= SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


THE SUOCESS OF THE “BRIGGS” PIANO 
HAS BEEN UNPRECEDENTED. 


Se 


No. 1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. STs _ 








THE SMITH AMERIGAN ORGAN COMPANY 


SOFFHER A VARIBTY OF 


Beautiful and Serviceable Styles for Public and Private Uses. 









The Instruments of this Company have stood the test of time. They are everywhere known as 


the most beautiful in tone, and thorough in workmanship. 





Bes> CORRESPONDENTS WILL GET PRECISELY WHAT THEY ORDER, AND NOT BE URGED TO TAKE SOMETHING ELSE. <aea 
te 


| 



























The oldest Organ Company in the | Beautiful Organs for Music and 


United States. Drawing Rooms. 










In harmony with prevailing styles 





The first to make Cabinet Organs | 





on the plan now generally of furniture. 


followed. 








| Excellent Organs for Chapels and 


Sunday Schools. 






Over ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND | 
Organs made and sold in 


thirty-one years. 










Powerful and complete Organs 
es ——— with two manuals and full 
| ss. Th ly 
sTHE # CONNOISSEUR. | Pedal Bass. The only 
Proverbial for sweetness of tone, aceuicie all 


and for thoroughness of Specially Made pa Pickesienel Musicians. pipe Organ. 


UNRIVALED FOR CONCERT PERFORMANCES. 


| ia 
| 
| 


construction. 


| a CONNOISSEUR ORGAN is, beyond doubt, by its beauty of Students’ Organs with Pedal Bass. 
design, its facilities for extraordinary effects, and its wonderful _ 
(Nearly Ready.) 


MW combinations and power, the most complete one-manual organ 


Prominent in all the great markets 
of the world. 


ever manufactured. It is capable of producing many of the 


effects of a double-manual instrument—and a great many more. That | 





is to say, it has facilities for the representation of orchestral music, 
operatic transcriptions, and other fantasias for concerts, possessed by no ** Victoria’? Organs, fully polished. 
other instrument whatever. 

The case of the CONNOISSEUR has been closely imitated, but its 


| 
w NOVELTIES PROMISED for 1884, peculiar power and facilities are covered by patents, pe are inimitable, ' in English oak, to order. 
+} ES Ee ee eee ne Ree R brea ee ae ocee Siena Yo F eee +t. ee +} 


CATALOGUES SENT UPON APPLICATION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Special Connoisseur Circulars for the Musical Profession. 


Chapel Organs and Connoisseurs 





FACTORIES AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Houses in LONDON, ENGLAND (59 Holborn Viaduct and 157 New Bond Street), and in KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY. 












27% 


uo suo WEA RITIN 


oe 


Int 


—_ 
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GUITARS te oe rei 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Di JANON, | 


)ut deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


njoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madaine De GONI 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. FERRARE, 


also in Europe 


They 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STHKINGS, etc., etc., ete. 









HAINES 


py | fares 
PAF 7e + ¥ 
are AT PRESENT used and en- 
dorsed by the very best OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT COMPANIES, ARTISTS, 
MUSICIANS, THEATRES, 
MUSICAL PUBLIC GENERALLY, 





M 


AMERICAN 





and the 
| 


— AND— 


PIANOS 
RE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
100,000 Made and Sold, 


throughout the United States, 


anada and Europe. 


A 
HAINES BROTHERS, a 
| 
| 


Over 


Catalogues free on application, 





MANUFACTURERS, nis 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue, 
vhaictagaidaten SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A. CORTADA & CO., 


23 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 


Importers and Publishers of Music. | 


Pianos and Organs jor sale and to Ren’. 


Dealers in all kinds of MUSICAL eiatey MENTS | 
und MI SIC AL MERCHANDIS 





KNABE 


| Grand, Square and Upright’ 


PIANOFORTES. 


J.T. RIDER, | 





These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 





Piano Tuner, 
| UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Desire A position in a plano wareroom or factory ; 
: P Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
has been a professional tuner for seven years, | Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
Reference S. B. Mills, Wm. A. Pond & Co., Mr 
|, Burns Brown and Mme. A. Pupin Every Prano FuLtty WARRANTED FOR Five YEAaRs. 
Address Wm. A. Ponn & ( Union Square 


‘WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
SPOFFORD & CO. | 179 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pian ani Orval Hardware, | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


= 
| 
| Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
| 








DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 





THE 


# TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


te: 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
| Piano in America. [2 Send for Catalogue 


FACTORY, 


Mass. | 


N. B.— Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Worcester, Tuned and Regulated 


BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best Medium-Friced Pianos in the World. 
MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


6 Write’for Catalogue and Prices to R M. BENT & CO, 





ITH 
RGANS 





cH 
| UPRIGHT 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


AN EMY F MILLER 


"PIANO-FORTES 





Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts ol! 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 

He 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, EDMUND NEUPERT, 


PETERSILEA, 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 


CARLYLE 
FRANK GILDER, 
S. LIEBLING, 


ee 


-SSS/ WAREROCOMSS > SS 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE P.BENT, B. F. BAKER 


CROW inde Upright Piano 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
CEICAGO: 


81 and 83 Jac 
EANSAS CIIST: 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 





486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY On%@ 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street, 


EL U N a= BR 7 NEW YORK. 


C. REINWARTH, 
FPIANOFORTES, 


__TIANOFORTES, | PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 
—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, SU, $13 & 515 W. 424 St, HL. 73 McPHAIL 


RIST First-Class Upright 


and Square 
| for AN 1O Prices, 


»PIANOS, 
CHRISTIE & SON, 219 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y, 











kson Stree 

















630 © Washington Street, Boston. 


rnd WATERS & GO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t®” AG ENTS WANTED. 





RIGK 


IANO 





Ware;ooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 


Factory, Corner Br ome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
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sdf ote [= A CKARD OR G A KN oa Mate yt 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE GRAND, SQUARE SND UPRIGHT PLNOS 


ANS gue he ement, patented 
72, and Novem ner, aly and my U prights her 
— ESTABLISHED 1854. —- 


y pa atent metallic 
= mn "ae cost ie One piece, patented Ma vend Merch. 
216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 
























878, which has 
aused them to b »e pronounced by competent Prd Ly 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


= F. CARPENTER ORGAN Co. 


MASZIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM FRICE. 
—-*- THE BEST ORGAN FOR THE DEALER. -*-— 


ERS 
POR 














REMOVED FROM WORCESTER, MASS. 


FACTORY, FOXCROFT, ME. 


CASAS 6 Se Musical Instrument Manufactory. 












WE MANUFACTURE 
Grand, Upright and Square 










— MANUFACTURER 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 
G4 Specrat Casu Prices. 





NOD PIANOFORTES 
& 






OF HIGHEST GRADE ONLY, 


And desire active and responsib! 
the country where we are not represented. 
$3" Catalogues and prices on coatieatiens 


Mano 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


re rt etn behind 
ae. PES Gockd, Coes ele 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





dealers in all parts 








mailed uf 


2 Send for Cata- 


logue and Price List. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square ald Upright Pianos, 


456 West 37th Street, New York. 






BA ND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


| Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
| METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 























WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS!! 


Un which any one can play. 


THE McTAMMANY 
Organettes, Melopeans and Automatic Organs, 






















Send for Circulars, Catalogues of Music, &e. 
J. McTAMMANY, Jr. 
Inventor & Manufacturer . Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 

AGENTS WANTED, 





JULIUS BAUER & C0, 


\ specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
{s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys » Ac tion, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





Piano Manufacturers, 


156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Iti. 





BEHNING *4*°s, 


CRAND, ogee AND UPRICHT. 


Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 











PEEK SUNRE» UIC PN. 


Highest Grade of Excellence, Lowest Possible Prices, 








Dealers will find it to their interest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogue. 


PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS —— THE GLOBE. 


ITHACA ORGANS fi rrnaca ongan iN) rao i 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


>> SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.— 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


over all others, | eS 


Office and Factories, stories, ITHACA, 
J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 
No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


(PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


Highest Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices, (8 Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WAREROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 


| Manufacturers of PIANOFORTES. 








Ee. G. BHARRINGTON = Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square? 


i a aoe ee 


MANUFACTURERS oO) 
Upright Pianofortes. 





FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN way ism 


C. BP. HUNT & CO., 


PO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 





101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRIN YW Ay MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A cable dispatch announces that at the International Industrial Exhibition (1883) now in progress 
(1883) at AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, these Organs have been awarded the 


Crand, Square and Upright GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


Peing. the VERY HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOILD MEDAL, and given only for EXCEP- 
TIONAL SUPER-EXCELLENCE us is continued the unbroken series of triumphs of these Organs at 


EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR SIXTEEN YE \RS, no other 
American Organs having been found equal to them in any. The record now stands: 
PARIS, | VIENNA, , SANTIAGO, } PHILA., PARIS, | MILAN.| AMSTERD\M, 
1867, | 1873, 1875. | 1876, | 1878, 1881, 1883, | 
« FRANCE, | AUSTRIA. CHILI. U. S. AMERICA.| FRANCE.) ITALY. |NETHEK LANDS. } 
<\ Ss Ov” Ay 
4 « y, 2 
























SreinwAy & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
f their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 



































IS EQUALLY EMPHATIC. 


| CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 3 LY) 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. ‘AN A \| 4) 
: LO’ 











THE TESTIMONY OF MUSICIA 


’ A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 (dated October, 1883) is now ready, and will 

EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY 8 PIANOFABRIK, be sent free, includin a en ee tad STYLES—the best assortment aad mont attractive Organs a have 

: ov ered. ne Hundre tyles are y descri illustrated, ted t ses, i i 1 

St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, clegant ‘cases in natural woods, and superbly’ decorated in gold, silver and colors. "Prices, S22 for the 

ae smallest size, but having as much power as ang single Reed Organ, and the characteristic Mason & HAmuin 

are) z excellence, up to #900 for the largest size. Fifty styles between #100 and $200. Sold also for Easy 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. Payments. Catalogues free, Bie ee 


Piano Case oe Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
ong Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
154 Tremont 8t., Boston 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 
He te He a ea cad ada etal Se 


.C. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BEER BROS.& CO | 


og, severe" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos | sma g- 


O. YOODS CoO., lPRichT Pianos, | 


No. 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. : PARLOR ORGANS. | 


Grand, Square # Upright 
' Nos, 106, 108 & 110 BROADWAY, 
HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS.“s=- 
~mimgeememr | 


WAREROOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 
HAVE NO SUPERIOR” wap SS" eat 

































































WOODWARD & SRow \N, |_od 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MecCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Strevt- Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to:BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


= 
The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. | 





CHASE PIANO €0., — 







SONVId 





Manufactory and Warerooms. 


PIANOS 















CHAS 





4 RICHMOND, INDIANA. 












“LOCK WOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 











